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WHO IS THE HEIR? 



CHAPTER L 

CAN YOU LOVE ME ? 

" These flowers that to my breast I fold, 
Into my very heart have grown — 
To thee I drain the cup of gold, 

And think the violet eyes thine own." 

Denis Florence McCarthy. 

Guy Luttrel was naturally grateful 
to Harry Mauleverer for his spirited 
rescue of Lily. As to the young lady 
herself, it would be rather difficult to 
describe her feelings. Her position had 
been rather a humiliating one. It was 
vol. in. i 
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not her fault, certainly, that the gallant 
and handsome young cavalier had found 
her in such a plight — but she could 
not forget it. She declared to herself 
that she could never bear to see Mr. 
Mauleverer again, yet I believe all the 
time she was longing to see him. 

Guy was unable to solve the pro- 
blem of the planned abduction. Harry 
might have given him a clue, but Harry 
was resolutely mysterious. The men 
had got clear away, he said, without 
recognition. It was impossible to follow 
them. So he had given his attention 
to getting the young lady home again. 
And sooth to say, he had done that dif- 
ficult task with all imaginable delicacy. 

There had passed away entirely from 
Harry Mauleverer his boyish passion 
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for Helen Fitzmaurice. It was clean 
gone. It was based on a belief which 
he had lost. And so, by the banks of 
Isis, as he wandered along the towing- 
path — or upon its pleasant waters as 
he lounged lazily in a punt, smoking 
and dreaming — another vision occupied 
his mind, the vision of Guy Luttrel's 
daughter — the fair young girl, scarce 
more than a child, whom he had first 
seen at Henley-on-Thames station, wait- 
ing for her father. Was it not natural 
that, writing to Guy Luttrel, he should 
send some message of courtesy to the 
fair young maiden? 

Lily was at St. James's Square now. 
The days of Sophy Thorogood were over, 
and Cedar Cottage was left to old Kezia's 
care. 
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"Lily," said her father, one morn- 
ing, " the gallant knight who goes about 
rescuing distressed damsels, sends you 
a complimentary message. What return 
will you make him?" 

The girl replied only by a blush. 

" Don't tease her, Guy," said Vivian. 
" Go away to the Earl — he's in an awful 
temper. His gout is coming on, and 
he's got to demolish an unfortunate 
little duke this evening." 

But when they met at luncheon 
Guy Luttrel produced a letter which 
he had written to Harry, and asked 
his daughter if there was any enclosure 
— and she, taking from her breast a few 
white violets, said, "Send him these" 
— and hence was it that Harry's dreams 
by the Isis took a form more definite. 
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Harry was no poet; but his young 
imagination was filled to overflowing 
with that purple light of love which 
gave surpassing beauty to Mr. McCarthy's 
March lyric of the crocus and the violets. 
Harry treasured those frail flowers, sweetly 
symbolic of the maiden's white and fra- 
grant bosom, and dreamt his dream. 

Then suddenly, after being long 
haunted by the vision of Lily's un- 
awakened maidenhood, he determined 
to place himself face to face with the 
fair reality. So one morning he said 
to his companion — 

"Adderley, I am going to London 
for a day or two. Will you drive me 
over to the station and bring the trap 
back again? I shall be down by the 
end of the week at latest." 
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Has any of our readers ever ridden 
fifty or sixty miles by railway to say 
the first words of love to the lady of 
his heart? If so, he will understand 
how Harry Mauleverer forgot the ex- 
istence of his fellow-travellers, looked 
blandly at a courteous old gentleman 
who proffered him the Times, with a 
horrible murder in it, and, unable to 
find his ticket at Paddington, had to 
pay the fare from Bristol. Little would 
he have cared if it had been from the 
Land's End. He drove straight to 
Downing Street, and had to wait while 
Guy Luttrel dismissed a deputation. 
There was an expression in Harry's 
countenance so different from the usual 
Mauleverer coolness, that Guy ex- 
claimed — 
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" Why, Harry, what now ? Are you 
going to be married ?" 

"Well, I hope so, by and by. It 
depends upon you in a great measure." 

"On me J" 

"Yes. The sober truth is, Luttrel, 
that I am in love with your daughter. 
May I speak to her ?" 

" Impetuous youth !" said Guy, with 
a smile. •' Why, she's only a child — and 
how many times have you seen her ?" 

"Quite often enough," said Harry. 
" Now tell me — don't be diplomatic — do 
you th in k me half good enough for 
her ?" 

"Well," said Luttrel, "I don't think 
any man good enough for any woman ; 
but I'd rather see you her husband than 
most men. Try your fortune. She is 
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staying with Lady Vivian, who has a 
quiet little reception to-night." 

Harry dined at his club, where he 
was fated to meet Dick Winslow. Every 
body knows Dick, who knows every body 
and every thing, and is indeed the most 
amusing gossip in town. But to Harry 
this evening he was the most insufferable 
bore. Our impetuous lover wanted to 
dream, as he sipped his Lafitte, but 
Winslow would talk to him. 

" The Duke says he believes you set 
fire to that old place of Moses's. Justi- 
fiable arson, I shoi^ld say. The villanous 
old Jew wasn't insured. I hear it has 
ruined him, and that his brother bailiffs 
are after him. So it's not true that dog 
won't eat dog. I don't envy him if 
he gets into No. 1 ward at Whitecross 
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Street. They'll pump on him, as sure 
as fate." 

Harry made no reply ; but Dick rat- 
tled on carelessly. 

44 Adderley was taken afterwards, and 
got out again with mysterious rapidity. 
Gone to Boulogne, I hear ; but I think 
not, for Slingsby hasn't seen him there, 
and Slingsby knows all the world at 
Boulogne. Fast man, that Adderley. 
He owes one Jew fellow a couple of 
thousand, and the man says he'd give 
three 4 thou' to catch him. He's too 
sharp even for the Hebrews. But you're 
not listening, Mauleverer." 

44 Well," replied Harry, 44 I don't 
think I was. I was thinking of some- 
thing else." 

44 Got into a scrape, eh? Can I help 
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you? I'm an old hand, you know. Come 
into the smoking-room and tell me all 
about it." 

"Thanks; no," said Harry, with a 
smile. " What o'clock is it? Ten, thank 
heaven. I'm off." 

And Harry started off for St. James's 
Square, while Dick Winslow told all his 
acquaintance that Harry Mauleverer had 
something on his mind. 

Most exquisitely beautiful that night 
seemed Lily Luttrel to her lover. Kobed 
in white, a lily of the valley at her breast, 
she appeared to him far more charming 
than even Lady Vivian, stately as Arte- 
mis. A flush upon her fair cheek, a 
strange brightness in her violet eyes, 
gave token of her joy at his presence. 

The words of fate were spoken amid 
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flowers, where a fountain sparkled in a 
fragrant conservatory. Some vast white- 
blossoming plant of the far East hung 
over Lily, who looked like a peri beneath 
those snowy clusters. 

"One word, Lily," said Harry, in a 
low earnest voice. " Can you love me?" 

That one word came from the maid- 
en's lips — that one delicious word, which 
spoken aright, involves the happiness, the 
poetry of two lives. 

44 Give me that flower, Lily," he said. 
44 It is your name-flower." 

She gave him the delicate sprig of 
green leaf and snowy bell, and they 
passed again into the saloon. Guy Lut- 
trel had arrived. 

He came up to his daughter. 

44 Well, child," he said, 44 have you 
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had a pleasant evening? My friend 
Harry, your gallant deliverer, is back 
in town, you see." 

44 Oh, papa," she whispered, 44 1 am so 
happy." 

44 Are you? Well, here is a present 
for you." 

And he gave her that sketch of the 
handsome unknown at Henley station, 
which she had made one evening at Cedar 
Cottage. 



CHAPTER II. 

OUT WITH THE ROTHSCHILDS. 

"He vaulted into his saddle. The Daughter of 
the Star bounded away as if she scented the air of 
the desert from which she and her rider had alike 
sprung, and Coningsby remained in profound medita- 
tion." 

Disraeli. 

I have now to narrate how Lionel 
Adderley first encountered Olive Har- 
dinge. 

The approach of summer, without 
the usual intervening spring, suddenly 
put a stop to fox-hunting ; and Adder- 
ley, who was enthusiastically devoted 
to the chase, determined to wind up 
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the season with a day or two after the 
" staggers." 

The fields with Her Majesty's are 
too large, and of so varied a character, 
that hunting is a thing totally lost sight 
of. There are men who can go, and 
who do go. The pace is generally good, 
and sometimes tremendous ; but at least 
one-half of the field have no idea of 
pulling up when the hounds are driven 
over the scent. They evidently fancy 
that to rush full gallop into the midst 
of the bewildered pack is the best way 
of inducing the hounds to settle down 
to their work. Men accustomed to the 
shires, who go out to hunt, and not 
merely to ride, cannot stand Her Ma- 
jesty's — not on account of any defect in 
the hounds, either as to blood or pace, 
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but because a majority of those who 
follow them have no notion of hunting, 
but go "bruising" along without no- 
ticing the beautiful movements and self- 
made casts of the pack. Hence good 
foxhunters prefer to select a pack of 
stag-hounds, which, although neither so 
well bred nor so well handled, have the 
advantage of meeting so far from town 
that the London Brigade cannot well 
reach them. Such a pack, with a picked 
country to run through, may be found in 
Buckinghamshire, kept by the famous 
brothers whom our great political no- 
velist has immortalised in connection 
with the name of Sidonia. The owners 
of the magnificent demesnes of Gun- 
nersbury and Mentmore are in Parlia- 
ment, where they have hitherto failed to 
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distinguish themselves for any thing 
except docile obedience to the Whig 
whips, as might be expected from mem- 
bers of Brooks's; but Sir Anthony, who 
prefers being an English baronet to a 
German baron, is also wise enough to 
avoid the House of Commons. He, 
moreover, is the only one of the trio 
who could have kept on the back of 
the Daughter of the Star. 

Baron Meyer has no idea of getting 
across his own country. He is too 
heavy for hunting, and is no "work- 
man." As to using his hands to keep 
together, gather up, and ease his horse 
over heavy land, he seems to have no 
notion of any such art. So he pounds 
along, sitting well down in his saddle, 
to the extreme discomfort of both man 
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and horse, till some ordinary fence comes 
in his line, and then " craning" begins. 
The hounds get away; the baron finds 
his way into the nearest turnpike-road, 
and makes a three-hundred-guinea hunter 
do the work of a twenty-pound hack. 
How disgusted would be the unaspirat- 
ing groom, who remarked, " It isn't the 
'unting that 'urts the 'orses' 'oofs, but 
the 'ammer, 'ammer, 'ammer, on the 'ard 
'ighroad!" 

However, we who love to follow his 
stag-hounds through the Vale of Ayles- 
bury may forgive him for riding badly. 

Baron Lionel usually takes the com- 
mand of the hounds on Thursdays. He 
has struck out a thoroughly original way 
of getting comfortably across country. 
Half-a-dozen grooms in black coats 

vol. m. 2 
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attend hi™ — two in advance, two behind, 
and two wide of the rest. At every 
fence the leading pair pop over in hunts- 
manlike fashion, when the next two im- 
mediately quicken their pace, head the 
baron, and break away the fence until a 
girl of six could ride over it on an Ex- 
moor. Over goes the master of hounds, 
and pushes on at a rattling pace to the 
next fence, where the operation is re- 
peated. If he is up twenty minutes after 
the finish, he probably thinks himself 
fortunate. 

It was the last day of the season, and 
Captain Adderley sent his horses down 
to Aylesbury. At the meet a friend 
introduced him to some ladies, one of 
whom, dressed to death, was mounted 
on a perfect hunter. Her costume was 
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a blue habit edged with scarlet, with 
gold buttons down the front, white buck- 
skin trousers, and patent leather Wel- 
lingtons upon feet of exquisite symme- 
try. Easy to see that that habit came 
from Saville Kow. Her companions 
were men from Market-Harborough, old 
hunting acquaintances of the Captain's. 
As is the custom, they drew lots as to 
who should pilot the ladies. Olive 
Hardinge fell to the lot of Lionel Ad- 
derley. 

In No. 1,021 of that mysterious 
paper the Owl there is a despatch from 
Hadji Ali Khan, Ambassador from the 
Shah of Persia, the Light of the Uni- 
verse, to Abdul Ed-deen Ali, the Grand 
Vizier. It describes a debate in Parlia- 
ment, and contains this sentence: — "All 
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the infidels wore black flower -pots on 
their heads, with one exception, a man 
named Oub-Hard, who wore what we 
were told was a widey- wakey — a sign 
of independence." It was at the princely 
mansion of this well-known gentleman 
that the last meet of the season oc- 
curred. 

The man who first ventured to wear 
a wide-awake in the House of Commons 
must possess considerable pluck. The 
member for Buckingham has many other 
fine qualities, foremost among which is 
his great generosity. In the House he 
is distinguished as a speaker on financial 
and ecclesiastical questions. He is really 
eloquent, but is often accused of dulness 
and prolixity. The fault is rather with 
the subjects on which he speaks; for the 
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House soon tires of dissertations on ec- 
clesiastical matters from a High-Church 
point of view; and it is known that Mr, 
Hubbard's attempt to make the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer modify the injustice 
of the income-tax is as futile as it is 
laudable. 

There is in one respect a wide differ- 
ence between a meet at Mentmore and a 
meet at Addington Manor. At the for- 
mer not a single glass of home-brewed is 
offered to any occidental follower of the 
hounds. But Mr. Hubbard spread an 
ample breakfast for the hunt, while to 
those who declined to dismount abundant 
drinkables were offered by courteous ser- 
vitors, 

A noble deer was uncarted, and went 
straight away without a pause. Captain 
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Lionel felt rather chagrined at having to 
pilot a lady; for Mrs. Villiers, the best 
lady-rider across country in England, was 
out, and he feared his fair companion 
would be nowhere. Mr. Oldaker had 
also a famous follower of Artemis in 
charge ; while the field, of about a hun- 
dred, included Sir George Wombwell, 
Mr. Beville, and many other first-rate 
men. The Captain recognised four mas- 
ters of hounds among them. I am afraid 
he wished Olive at Jericho. 

Would it have been better for him or 
worse if she had been at that famous 
city? 

The hounds were about to be laid on; 
but, thanks to kennel mismanagement, 
they were not under control, and on ap- 
proaching the horsemen away they burst 
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in full cry in a contrary direction to that 
taken by the deer, 

"Hark back!" shouted Captain Ad- 
derley, forgetting that he was in a strange 
country. 

v 

But the huntsman and whips took 
the hint, and galloped noisily after the 
hounds. The pack were having a quiet 
lark to themselves, and for full ten 
minutes raced round and across the field, 
in full cry, after nothing at all. Not till 
the fox-hunting men came to the rescue 
could they be brought to their senses. 

Proper hunting is not possible with- 
out perfect obedience in the kennel, 
which can only be obtained when the 
hounds know their huntsman, and the 
huntsman his hounds. If huntsmen would 
take a little more trouble, and visit the 
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kennel more frequently, they would give 
better sport. They should feed their hounds 
themselves, calling them one by one by their 
names. This is the golden rule of kennel 
management. 

It is impossible to find a pack equal 
in pace if all their peculiar characters are 
left at the mercy of an ignorant, unob- 
servant kennel attendant. One hound 
will gorge himself to his own injury; 
another, being a delicate feeder, requires 
more time; and it is only by well watch- 
ing such peculiarities as these that con- 
dition can be secured. Hounds out of 
condition are as useless in the field as a 
race-horse out of condition in the Derby. 
They should never be too fat, but hard 
and firm in muscle. They should not 
be fed upon too much flesh, as it makes 
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them fight in the kennel. Obedience to 
the huntsman in the kennel naturally 
produces obedience in the field, which is 
the very essence of good hunting. It is 
. much to be regretted that masters of 
hounds do not compel their huntsmen, 
to whom they give large salaries, to at- 
tend to their business. Unluckily, the 
huntsman of a first-class pack is often too 
much of a gentleman to trouble himself 
about the dogs, except when they are 
out. Hence he is perfectly useless. 

Well, the Baron's hounds settled to 
their work at last. They went away, 
heads up and tails down, with a burning 
scent. The first fence was a high bank, 
with ditches both on the taking off and 
landing side. Sir George was first over; 
after him came a few of the right sort. 
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Olive and the Captain had quietly can- 
tered along the edge of the field, and the 
Captain crammed the clever old hunter 
he was riding at the fence. Quick as 
thought followed the game chestnut which . 
carried Olive. About twelve were over 
in a narrow lane. Adderley stopped 
short, and jumped through a quickset 
hedge, clearing away the thorns for his 
companion. On the other side was a 
beautiful meadow, across which not more 
than a dozen horsemen followed the fly- 
ing pack. The ground was heavy, but 
down hill. Adderley eased his hunter, 
stood in his stirrups, and called to Olive 
to save her horse. The hounds were 
three fields ahead, with every appearance 
of a long run. A swampy meadow and 
line of willows intimated the proximity 
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of one of the widest brooks in the county. 
Sir George Wbmbwell was in front, and 
Captain Lionel saw him gather his horse 
together with his heel ready for the leap. 
The hint was not lost. 

" Go the pace," he exclaimed to Olive, 
" and let us race at it together." 

On they went, and by the time they 
reached the brink it was too late to stop. 
Sir George and a few others covered the 
brook in gallant style. The Captain and 
his companion charged it at the same 
instant. As they landed, the bank broke 
away. The chestnut dropped on his 
knees, but immediately recovered him- 
self, Olive being almost unseated by the 
shock. Adderley's old hunter dropped 
back into the brook, but his rider slipped 
off, and the clever veteran scrambled out. 
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Just afterwards the hounds made a 
bend, doubling towards the field, and the 
Captain and Olive got into the "first 
flight." The pace was a racing one. 
Banks, ditches, double stakes, and hur- 
dler came in quick succession, with here 
and there the loss of one of the now very 
select party. At length they approached 
a wide ditch, with a newly-cut stake-fence 
and a ditch on the farther side. Adderley 
led towards a weak place. Sir George 
charged it at its strongest, and both horse 
and man came to grief. Away went Ad- 
derley and Olive, not staying to sympa- 
thise, and another fence brought them 
into the field with the hounds, who were 
going like mad. There seemed no way 
out, and it looked very like a case of 
"pound;" but as they rose to the brow 
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of the hill, the Captain saw a gate at 
the bottom, firmly closed, and evidently 
meant for a stopper. The field was thun- 
dering at their heels. There was another 
lady, who, having taken a different line, 
had got into the same field with the first 
flight; so the Captain, though doubtful 
of his old hunter's powers, resolved to 
put him at the gate. Olive saw his in- 
tention ; sent her gallant little chestnut 
to the front, raced down the hill like 
lightning, and, fetlock deep in mud from 
the miry ground at the bottom, rode 
boldly at the gate. Both horses were in 
the air together, and landed safely on the 
other side ; but Adderley's horse was 
obliged to swerve suddenly, to avoid col- 
lision with the chestnut, and so broke his 
stirfup-leather. Olive's lady-rival could 
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not get over, and for a short time the 
Captain and his companion had the sport 
to themselves. 

A few fields farther on, the deer was 
taken, Olive being first in the field. Cap- 
tain Lionel saved the deer; and Baron 
Meyer, when he came up, some fifteen 
minutes later, declared it was the best 
run he had ever known. 

Thus it was that Lionel Adderley met 
Olive Hardinge — and his fate. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DERBY. 

"There were four refreshment-rooms of various 
sizes, the largest affording accommodation for at least 
100 guests. At one end of this room stood a polished 
hogshead, with bright metal hoops, into which an ambi- 
dextrous employe of the donor of the feast — relieved 
from hour to hour — unceasingly poured bottles of 
seltzer- water and claret upon a basis of ice-blocks and 
curious condiments known only to the firm for which 
he was acting. The rare mixture thus solemnly pre- 
pared was subsequently drawn forth in the shape of 
claret-cup by means of four silver cocks inserted into 
the bottom of the cask. On a table hard by stood a 
row of bright metal tankards, bottomed with glass, 
each holding two quarts, for the convenience of those 
who wished to indulge copiously in the tempting tinc- 
ture on the spot. 

" At the other end of the room, imbedded in costly 
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exotics, stood a tall silver pump, apparently communi- 
cating with an unfailing spring of champagne, welling 
up from the chalk strata of the Downs. The labour 
of working this engine was great, but the gentleman 
whose duty it was to perform it proved equal to the 
occasion."— 2%e Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Now on the Epsom Eace course are vans and coaches 

seen, 
And rows of tents, and hansom cabs with drivers 

veiled in green. 
The sun shines on the Derby, the rain falls on the 

Oaks; 
But on both days, by Heatly's fount, the turtle pot- 
tage smokes. 
The Tipster sends his winner, the Prophet gives his 

dream; 
Little they think it likely each promise to redeem ; 
Little they care how gaily at night the trumpets peal, 
How in the slippery swamp of mud post-horse and 

post-boy reel ; 
How Touts come with false trials, and Books in 

eager hordes, 
To share the pay of captains, and pluck the wings of 

lords. 
How thick the drunk lie scattered beneath the Epsom 

height ; 
How in the streets of Leatherhead was witnessed 

many a fight. 
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And how the ( Cock" at Sutton bubbled with mirth 

and fun, 
What time the whole of France came forth to see the 

Derby run." 

The Owl 

The Pall-Matt Gazette, Thackeray's post- 
humous gift to London, makes one thirsty 
with its description of Tod-Heatly's Derby 
entertainments. But there is a couplet 
in the OwVs poetic account of the same 
Derby which may aptly remind us that 
claret-cup in half-gallon tankards, and 
champagne drunk from the pump, are 
capable of producing unpleasant results : 

" From every sporting city that boasts an English name, 
Foredoom'd to splitting headaches, those gallant 
sportsmen came." 

When I publish my forthcoming Eu- 
peptic Aphorisms, one of them will be— 
vol, in. 3 
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"Drink only iced water on the Derby 
Day." 

Here let me say a few words con- 
cerning the wonderful progress of Eng- 
lish periodical literature. I recollect, 
when the Saturday Review came out with 
its programme, feeling almost sure that 
the enterprise was too high in its aim to 
succeed. Well, it has succeeded won- 
derfully, in spite of (I will not say by 
reason of) those mawkish tea-and-toast 
Family '- Herald -like articles which are 
interposed between brilliant political 
leaders and caustic scholarly reviews, 
just as if one sandwiched a stratum of 
raspberry -jam between exterior strata 
of anchovies and caviare. Then there is 
the Spectator, under the late Mr. Eintoul, 
a marvel of sub-editing, but now the 
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most eccentric and original journal in 
London. There is a personal flavour 
about this newspaper which differentiates 
it from its contemporaries — a strong in- 
dividuality, in singular contrast with 
the somewhat colourless method of other 
newspapers. In reading the Saturday 
JReview you seem to be dealing with a 
committee. The Spectator gives you the 
idea of a man arguing with you, and a 
rather determined man too. As I differ 
from its opinions on every thing except 
metaphysics and literature, I know where 
to get a good sharp argument every 
Saturday. Then there is the Pall-Mall 
Gazette, a favourite idea of Thackeray's, 
nobly carried out by the famous firm 
with which the great humorist was 
connected. Had he lived it would have 
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borne the impress of his personality; but 
that was not to be. It is the evening 
paper of the intellectual classes, and I 
heartily wish it a long life. 

Then again there is the Owl, which 
always contains the earliest news in poli- 
tics and fashion, the best epigrams and 
Praedesque verses of the week — which 
says serious things with levity and hu- 
morous things with gravity — which has 
an editor, doubtless, though nobody can 
guess who he is. No city save London 
could sustain such a journal. One thing 
is obvious from its establishment, namely, 
that if the "masses" must have their 
penny papers, the Upper Ten Thousand 
will not be satisfied without something 
that is " caviare to the general." My friend 
Mr. Sala believes that a daily journal 
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published at half-a-crown, and printed on 
superb gilt-edged paper, would take with 
the patricians at once. Why doesn't he 
try it? 

It was a promise, we know, that Lily 
should go to the Derby. Lord Kiver- 
dale, one of the best four-in-hand whips 
in England, drove down a remarkably 
pleasant party. His was a capital team 
— three browns and a gray — that cost 
very nearly two thousand guineas. I 
wonder what they were bought for at 
Horncastle. It is scarcely needful to say 
that Guy Luttrel and Harry Mauleverer 
were in close attendance on the ladies; 
Hugh was also of the party, which in- 
cluded one or two more of each sex, in 
whom we have no special interest. It 
was a joyous May morning ; the very 
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air was lyrical]; the ozone of the breezy- 
Surrey hills was more delicious than 
Tod-Heatly's champagne. 

By and by some of the gentlemen en- 
tered those pleasant rooms which de- 
lighted the Pall-Matt reporter. Lord 
Eiverdale kept race-horses, but never 
made a bet ; he had a horse in the 
Derby, but knew well that he could not 
win. There are some men who cannot 
win a Derby — others who succeed at the 
first trial. The earl had quite made up 
his mind that he belonged to the former 
class. 

Close to the mighty barrel of claret- 
cup he met another earl. Lord Caver- 
shata is the best judge of tobacco in the 
world, and very nearly the ablest diplo- 
matist. Coolness, courtesy, and candour 
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are his great endowments. The last is 
the most dangerous to an opponent 
trained in the continental school; for 
no disciple of Talleyrand or Metternich 
can believe it possible that a diplomatist 
should speak the truth. But for a fine 
patrician indolence and insouciance, Cav- 
ersham might be premier; but he is an 
aristocratic lotos-eater, with a lofty con- 
tempt for men who unnecessarily work 
too hard. He might, perchance, be start- 
led into energy by a revolution. 

" So I hear of some weddings, River- 
dale," he said. " Well, I shall be happy 
to return thanks for the bridesmaids." 

" Oh, it will be quiet enough. I don't 
want to emulate the Rothschilds. Those 
kings of gold marry their sons and daugh- 
ters right regally." 
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" Why not ? The brooks about Ment- 
more and Gunnersbury run potable gold." 

"Ay," said Guy Luttrel, who had 
just joined them, "I met a young 
Baron just now with the rose of Sha- 
ron in his button -hole, the balm of 
Gilead in his luxuriant locks, and his 
pockets full of the gold of Ophir." 

" Do you expect to get safely through 
the session ?" asked Caversham. " Our side 
mean to turn you out yet, if possible." 

"I know all about it," answered 
Guy. "Roxham is the prime mover. 
He is never happy except when in office, 
and always makes a mess when he is 
there." 

"Roxham amuses me," said River- 
dale ; " he is such a queer mixture of 
dignity and fuss. The fuss is natural to 
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him, as to all little men; but the dignity- 
is a manufactured article." 

" Of very fair quality though," re- 
marked Caversham. 

"That I admit. It arises from his 
firm belief in himself. He has never 
for a moment allowed himself to have a 
doubt as to his own ability." 

" He is the cleverest fellow of his fa- 
mily," said Caversham. 

" Which is not saying very much," an- 
swered Lord Eiverdale. " Besides, you 
don't know whether that boy of his may 
not extinguish his father." 

" The young cock crows well," said 
Caversham. " Let us go out and smoke, 
and take a look at the horses. I backed 
the field against the favourite just now." 

" You'll lose," said Eiverdale. " By 
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the way, what do you mean to take when 
you turn us out?" 

"Oh, something easy; the Duchy, I 
suppose. Cheiron and Roxham can do 
all the work between them, with Gat- 
comb to attend to the till. I hate work; 
and it's dirty work too, governing a com- 
mercial nation." 

" Those sentiments do you credit, my 
lord," said Guy. " You call yourself a 
Whig, and yet belong to the real old 
Tories, most of whom went out with the 
dodo." 

"Well, am I to worry myself to 
improve an unimprovable race ? No, 
thanks. Waiter, a glass of iced water. 
Come along, Guy; it's just three o'clock." 

The brothers Mauleverer, who had 
not met until just before starting, were 
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holding a brief conversation outside. 
Harry had told Hugh of his good for- 
tune. 

"I heartily congratulate you," said 
his brother. "How delighted the go- 
vernor will be !" 

"He wanted one of us to marry 
Vivian." 

"Pshaw, a dream of his. I foresaw 
that she and Guy would make a match 
of it. They'll suit each other perfectly." 

" What was the meaning of your mys- 
terious letter about Adderley?" 

"I'll explain at a place and time 
more fitting. What did you think of 
him?" 

" A fine fellow, spoilt." 

" Irrecoverably." 

" I think not. If any body can 
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save him, it is the woman who is with 
him." 

" Well, we must talk of this at an- 
other time. By Jove, they're off !" 

They were. The last dog had been 
hunted out of the course ; the last false 
start had been made; the gallant horses 
were away like the wind. Two minutes 
and a half will see fortunes won and 
lost. 

Before the blue and scarlet were seen 
through the dense cloud of dust, Harry 
said: 

"Adderley told me he had backed 
the favourite for some thousands, and 
got long odds." 

" Then Adderley may pay his debts, 
if he likes," said Hugh. " There's no- 
thing else in the race." 
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Nor was there. 

They returned to the drag, where 
already preparations were made for lun- 
cheon, the ladies having declined Tod- 
Heatly's hospitality. 

" I like to lunch on the hill," said 
Lady Vivian. "I like to see the mar- 
vellous mixture of all classes and orders. 
I don't care to sit down to a long meal, 
beginning with hot soup, and ending with 
iced punch. One ought to picnic at a 
race." 

"Ah, Goodwood is the place," said 
another lady. 

" Yes, it is very pleasant. The En- 
closure, with leafy trees and soft turf, is 
very enjoyable. Still, I should be sorry 
to miss my Derby any year. It is my 
favourite dissipation." 
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" London is out upon Epsom Downs, — 
Statesmen and marquises, cads and clowns ; 
Guardsmen driving the choicest teams ; 
Girls more sweet than a poet's dreams — 
Bright are their eyes under drooping lids, 
As they speculate largely in Jouvin's kids : 
The eager hock from the flask flies fleet, 
As if 'twere longing their lips to meet. 
Palmerston throws away all his cares ; 
Little thinks Russell of foreign affairs ; 
Even Gladstone smiles — in a cynical way : 
Divisions be hanged on a Derby Day !" 



This was Guy Luttrel, of course. 

I should like you, reader, to have seen 
Lily Luttrel as she gazed on the exciting 
scene. Her maiden meditations had often 
conjured up for her imaginary scenes in 
that strange outer world beyond Cedar 
Cottage, but she had never dreamt of any 
thing like this. The wide downs — the 
spreading multitude in their indescrib- 
able variety — the swift, short gallop 
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which so many myriads came to see 
— the meeting of all ranks, from the 
heir to the throne and the First Min- 
ister down to those Romany Chals 
and Chies who seem to spring from the 
soil for this day only, — all these things 
amazed and delighted the imaginative 
child, nurtured in loneliness and tran- 
quillity. 

" Drink a glass of hock, Lily," said 
Lady Vivian. "You are in a fever of 
excitement. ,, 

" I had no idea of a scene like this," 
she answered. " But what is Goodwood 
like?" 

"It is comparatively quiet. The 
course is in the Duke of Richmond's 
park; there are beautiful wild hills and 
dense woods, and the sea shining in 
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the distance. Ah, here comes Lord 
Cheiron." 

The veteran statesman approached, 
looking as gay and buoyant as if he had 
come fresh from Harrow on the Hill, in 
days before mathematics were taught 
there by heretics in embryo. 

" How does Miss Lily Luttrel like her 
first Derby?" he inquired, gallantly. 

*' Oh, it is the most delightful day I 
have had yet." 

"Indeed!" he said almost interroga- 
tively, and then began to hum : 

" * O, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream !' " 

" I rather think," said Guy Luttrel, 
" your lordship parodied that about half 
a century ago : 
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" ( O, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter-Day !' " 

" Egad, I've altered my mind. I think 
Caversham's is the most sensible mode of 
life. But then he smokes, and I never 
did." . 

" No," remarked Lord Riverdale, " or 
you would not be so terribly restless. 
Depend upon it, that tobacco is necessary 
to men who are engaged in the strife of 
modern cities. You are as indefatigable 
as Ulysses. Caversham is Prince of the 
Lotophagi." 

" There are some men," replied Lord 
Cheiron, " who resemble old Hobson the 
carrier, immortalised by Milton : 

4 Made of sphere metal, never to decay 
Until his revolution was at stay. 7 

VOL. m. A 
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I think I am one of them. If my days 
are full of work — if I can ride, dine, talk, 
play billiards, write despatches, and so 
fill up the sixteen or eighteen hours be- 
tween breakfast and bed, I am always 
well, and require neither stimulant nor 
sedative. Now Caversham is quite happy 
with a cigarette and a day-dream, and 
requires a bottle of Lafitte before he 
can summon energy enough to make a 
speech." 

" Which is the happier?" asked Lady 
Vivian, 

" It is entirely a matter of tempera- 
ment; each enjoys what best suits him. 
There is just the same difference between 
you and Miss Lily. You are a states- 
woman, pure and simple; you will give 
afternoon parties and dinners and dances, 
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and secure for your future husband a 
feminine constituency; while she will set- 
tle down to a quiet country life, domestic 
and unambitious. Isn't it so?" 

"Would you rather be here, Lily," 
asked Vivian, " or at Cedar Cottage with 
Miss Thorogood ?" 

"That is hardly a fair question," 
interposed Guy Luttrel. "You must 
not compare a day of intense excitement 
with a period of monotonous dulness." 

At this moment they were joined by 
Mr. D' Almeida. 

Mr. D' Almeida is in some respects the 
most remarkable and least popular man 
of his day. His unpopularity is due to 
the temper of the times, which (in Eng- 
land at least) requires a man to treat his 
profession or vocation as if it were a 
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trade. Miss jBraddon and Mr. Trollope 
are our most admired novelists, because 
they never stop writing. But there are 
some men born to be amateurs, like Lord 
Eochester among poets, and Mr. Con- 
greve among writers of comedy, and Mr. 
D' Almeida among statesmen. Our con- 
temporary public does not understand 
such men. We are apt to think that any 
one who has genius or intellect should 
open a shop and sell it in small parcels. 
We cannot understand the great Spanish 
poet Gongora, who never published any 
one of his poems. As a matter of fact, 
this amateur temperament seldom exists 
in commercial communities, and com- 
merce is every year becoming more 
dominant in England. Mr. Gladstone is 
gradually leading us towards the belief 
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that to live by buying and selling is the 
loftiest function of man, I do not argue 
against this creed ; it may be true. The 
coming centuries will prove or dis- 
prove it. 

Mr. D' Almeida can do almost any 
thing as an amateur. He has written the 
most brilliant novels in the whole litera- 
ture of the world — more brilliant indeed 
than any thing except the comedies of 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar. He has produced some occa- 
sional poems of extreme beauty. He has 
spoken speeches which, differing in style 
from the oratory of all other men, will 
be read for their marvellous political por- 
traits when all the rest of the nineteenth- 
century Hansard — ay, even the speeches 
of Derby and Gladstone and Bright — 
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shall be forgotten utterly. You have 
noticed how Vandyke transfers to his 
canvas the inmost character of the men 
he paints. D' Almeida possesses this rare 
power in verbal portraiture. He has 
proposed some of the most statesmanlike 
measures of the day, and they have been 
foolishly rejected. And for this reason. 
Whereas some blundering minor poli- 
tician brings in his puerile proposal, and 
fights for it with paternal warmth, and 
cackles over it as a hen over her first 
egg, Mr. D J Almeida quietly unfolds an 
expansive philosophic scheme, and then 
says — " Take it or reject it as you will." 
Our fussy M.P.'s don't like this. They 
want to be entreated, implored, persuaded. 
Mr. D J Almeida pooh-poohs them. They 
want to have their patronage humbly 
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solicited, after the manner adopted by- 
tailors and grocers. Mr. D' Almeida ad- 
dresses them as Plato might have talked 
to an imperfectly educated audience on 
the margin of IUissus. He does not ex- 
claim, "Buy my new bill! Going very 
cheap! A great reduction to wholesale 
purchasers." He cannot, for the life of 
him, sympathise with the spirit of trade. 

".A sultry day, D' Almeida," said 
Luttrel. " How did you come down ?" 

44 Eeally, I forget. I have just come 
from Tod-Heatly's, where a group of 
boys bored me by talking metaphysics. I 
detest this generation of youth." 

44 Male youth, you mean, of course," 
said Lord Cheiron. 44 But I, who have 
seen more generations than you, don't 
particularly object to the present brood." 
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"Well, I distinctly recollect three," 
said D' Almeida. "First, there was the 
fast brood, to use your Lordship's graphic 
phrase. They drove tandem and made 
nocturnal rows, and were bumptious and 
disagreeable, and got numerous thrash- 
ings. Then came the bored brood, who 
dressed exquisitely, and used eau de Co- 
logne in their bath, and drank iced seltzer, 
and were too weary of life to laugh at 
a good joke or admire a pretty girl. And 
now we've a brood who are all for statis- 
tics, and metaphysics, and heresy, and 
Mr. Darwin's theory." 

" Ah," said Lord Eiverdale, laughing, 
"they are only precocious imitators of 
their elders. Of course youth, when it 
imitates, exaggerates. A fast boy is 
faster than a fast man; a bored boy or 
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a metaphysical boy goes beyond his adult 
prototype." 

44 They ought all to learn mathe- 
matics," said Luttrel. 44 Euclid is the 
best of all cures for the intellectual dis- 
eases incident to childhood — the measles 
of the mind. Even girls would be none 
the worse for a little pure geometry." 

44 The theory of probabilities," said 
Harry Mauleverer, 44 is the only part of 
mathematics fit for a Derby Day. If the 
odds against Surplice are 3 to 1, and 
against Runaway 5 to 1 — what's the bet- 
ting about one of the two being first?" 

44 You may safely bet 5 to 3 against 
it in thousands," said Lord Riverdale. 

44 1 recollect," said Harry, 44 that my 
mathematical coach once asked me some 
such question as this : If the House of 
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Commons consists of 300 Tories and 356 
Whigs, what is the probability that a 
committee of seven, chosen by ballot, will 
consist of three Tories and four Whigs?" 

44 1 hope you answered it," said Guy. 

44 Well, I told him that they didn't 
ballot for committees, and that he ought 
to count the independent members. As 
an American would say, he 4 caved in.' " 

44 A nice language, the Yankee," ob- 
served Lord Biverdale. 44 1 should like 
to know what form it will ultimately 
assume." 

44 It is a language in which slang 
predominates over established phrase- 
ology," said Guy. 44 Mr. Cayley has 
aptly said that slang is young language; 
but in America the young language 
grows too fast." 
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" Talking of slang, what is the origin 
of the word Welsher" asked Harry. 

44 I believe," replied Lord Kiverdale, 
44 it is due to some importer of Welsh 
ponies, who got the money for the ani- 
mals and never delivered them." 

"Is that Cayley," inquired D' Al- 
meida, "the man who is canvassing 
Scarborough?" 

" The same," said Guy. 

44 A pretty poet rather, I think." 

44 1 greatly admire his Sir Reginald 
Mohun; and if his Las Alforgas were 
compressed into one volume, it would 
be the best book of Spanish travel in the 
language." 

44 What a pity the prevalent spirit of 
trade should induce so able a man to 
ignore the elementary principles of poli- 
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tical duty," said D J Almeida. "I read 
in Dod that Mr. Lever will support any 
government which promotes the mainte- 
nance of Galway as a packet -station. 
I suppose, if Mr. Cayley gets in, he will 
vote with any minister who goes to 
Scarborough in the autumn." 

I need not describe the drive home 
from Epsom. Lily went to bed that 
night weary with delightful excitement. 
We shall see in our next chapter what 
became of her lover. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SHE IS MY WIFE. 

" A gridiron too, upon whose silver bars 

Spluttered and frizzed the turkey's limbs dis- 
jointed; 
While the rich unguents which those limbs an- 
ointed 
Dripped flaming on the coals like falling stars : 
Also a kettle from its brazen body 
Yielded bright vaporous streams for whisky-toddy. 
I need not dwell on these particulars, 
But grieve to add they ended with cigars." 

George John Cayley. 

Mr. Cayley is evidently at issue with 
Lord Caversham. Two stanzas later in 
that pleasant poem, Sir Reginald Mohun, 
whence I have quoted, he learnedly re- 
marks that 
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" Smoking is a drain 
Upon the system, and destroys the brain." 

Surely this is doubtful. Smoking calms 
the brain, reducing its energy. Such 
reduction of energy is at certain times 
and under certain circumstances an ab- 
solute necessity. 

Hugh and Harry Mauleverer, after 
seeing their Derby companions safely 
home, went to Hugh's chambers in the 
Albany. There they ate something de-r 
villed, and drank some superb Lafitte, 
a bottle whereof was worth all Tod- 
Heatly's claret-cup, and then sat down 
to smoke. A cigar is an excellent 
accompaniment to a serious conversa- 
tion. 

And Hugh had a serious conversation 
on hand. But, as is the custom with 
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most men, he began at some distance 
from the main topics of his discourse. 

"The Whigs mean to turn us out, 
Harry. Guy thinks they can do it. We 
shall have a general election within two 
months." 

"You had better stand for the 
county." 

"I have thought of it. Politics is 
the only career in which I can hope to 
conquer some of my ennui. I hope you 
will never know what it is to be per- 
petually and profoundly bored." 

" I am going to marry Lily Luttrel," 
said Harry, by way of a logical answer. 

" Marriage may be a bore, even with 
love at the beginning. We Mauleverers 
are not famous as good or fortunate hus- 
bands. But I won't croak." 
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" If I am not fortunate it will be my 
own fault, that I know." 

" Lily is an exquisite creature," said 
Hugh. " I have sometimes thought her 
too dainty and delicate a being for this 
work-a-day world. She looks as fragile 
as Sfrvres porcelain. Take care of her, 
Harry." 

"I shall try. By the way, what is 
the mystery about Adderley?" 

" In reply, let me ask you a question. 
Did he tell you exactly what bets he 
made on the Derby?" 

"He put three thou, on Spartacus, 
when he was at 25 to 1." 

" Then he wins seventy-five thousand 
pounds. If he gets that he will be a for- 
tunate fellow." 

" But who is he?" asked Harry. 
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" He is simply our father's son," re- 
lied the elder brother. " Therefore I say 
; is our duty to try to save him. Now, 
otwithstanding your pleasant occupa- 
ions in London, I want you to go down 
lto Gloucestershire early to-morrow, and 
3 see whether you can influence him." 

"Does he know who he is?" 

44 No. My father told me, as a pure 
latter of business, observing that he 
new Adderley was in difficulties, and 
rished him to be quietly extricated. 
>ut I fear that his large winnings on 
lie Derby will tempt him to town, and 
bat he will return to his former dissi- 
ations, unless you can persuade him 
therwise." 

" I'll try," said Harry. " The man has 

VOL. HI. 5 
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some good in him, and I have great 
hopes of success. I'll see Lily as soon as 
possible after breakfast, and then run 
down at once." 

"So much for that matter," said 
Hugh. " Now, here is a letter received 
this morning from my father." 

Harry took in his hand the quaint 
scholarly note — 

" A square of text that looked a little blot, 
The text no larger than the limbs of fleas" — 

and read the following : 

" Dear Hugh, — The Apennine cycla- 
men has lost its ancient fragrance. Let 
Mauleverer be ready for me within a 
week. 

' O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 
Quum meus onus reponit, et peregrino 
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Lahore f essi venimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto.' 

Show this to Harry. 

" Hugh Mauleverer." 

"Well," said Harry, "I am heartily 
glad he is coming back. But what will 
he say about Lily?" 

" My dear fellow, he will be de- 
lighted. He wants the old name kept 
up, and he certainly can't say a word 
against Guy Luttrel's daughter. So 
keep up your spirits." 

" I mean to, I assure you. But he 
will be disappointed about Vivian." 

"Vivian was intended by nature for 
a man like Luttrel," said Hugh. 

44 1 don't know. I sometimes think 
Luttrel won't make a good married 
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man. He is such a volatile, versatile 
fellow." 

"You're a nice boy, to philosophise 
about your friends. Luttrel is all right 
enough. But now I have something to 
tell you about myself." 

" I listen," said Harry. 

" You know Helen Fitzmaurice?" 

Harry started, perceptibly. 

" I should think I did," he said. 

"Of course," answered Hugh, "I 
am quite aware that at one time she 
fascinated you. She has a marvellous 
power of fascination, that woman. I 
have a story to tell you about her." 

"She looks like the heroine of a 
story," said Harry, for want of any 
better remark to make. 

" She is my wife," said Hugh. 
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Harry started this time, and no mis- 
take. 

"I called myself Fitzmaurice, some 
years ago, on a pedestrian tour : and 
in Wiltshire I found this girl, the grand- 
daughter of a rare old farmer. She fell 
in love with me; I cared very little for 
her; but I married her out of pity, 
chiefly. You can scarcely imagine how 
marvellously she is changed from the 
little rustic whom I saw first at the 
Grange." 

" Why did you separate from her?" 

" Because she is insane. I discovered 
that she was a somnambulist before I 
married her: after marriage her insanity 
took a very definite form. In her pa- 
roxysms she hated me with a most 
vehement hatred; she tried to murder 
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me once or twice, and finally I was 
advised to separate from her." 

"Where is she now?" 

"At the Grange, where I first saw 
her, unluckily for me. But I must tell 
you that her hatred to me has not dimin- 
ished ; and she almost equally detests 
Guy Luttrel, whom she knows to have 
been my adviser. She wrote letters to 
Lady Vivian, pretending to be Guy's 
first wife; she got up that farcical claim 
to the Mauleverer estates which so fright- 
ened old Parker." 

" By Jove, that explains it ! " ex- 
claimed Harry. 

"Explains what?" asked Hugh. 

"Why, you remember the abduction 
of Lily Luttrel, and that I saved her. 
Well, the leader of the party was no 
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other than Helen Fitzmaurice disguised 
as a man." 

"The maddest freak of all," said 
Hugh. "It was lucky for poor Lily 
that you encountered her. I believe 
that woman is capable of any cruelty 
or wickedness." 

There was a pause for some time, 
both brothers being in meditative mood. 
At length Harry said, "Why are you 
telling me these things?" 

"Because I want you to go with 
me to the Grange. There is living as 
companion with Helen a lady whom I 
have never seen, but whom Luttrel 
knows well. She was Lily's governess." 

"Mrs. Herbert. Lily speaks most 
affectionately of her." 

"She is an excellent person, I be- 



< 
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lieve. She has written to Luttrel, ask- 
ing him to induce me to come to the 
Grange. Helen is ill, and longs to see 
me once more; and Mrs. Herbert her- 
self has an important communication to 
make as to the Mauleverer property. 
It ought to be made at once, she says, 
as one of the witnesses to its truth is 
very old and infirm. If Luttrel were 
not so sure of Mrs. Herbert's character, 
I should suspect some trick; but she 
seems thoroughly trustworthy. So I 
shall go down; and, as her disclosures 
concern you as well as me, I want you 
to go with me." 

"Certainly; but you wish me first 
to see Adderley?" 

"I do. In this case every hour is 
of moment. Helen's illness does not 
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seem very serious, so that a day or two 
hence will do for her." 

" I will start to-morrow," said Harry. 
" It is a strange tale that you have told 
me. That you should be married all 
this time ; that I should make love to 
your wife ; that she should attempt to 
carry away Lily! Upon my honour, I 
almost fancy I am dreaming. And what 
do you imagine this Mrs. Herbert can 
have to tell us?" 

"There I am utterly baffled. She 
is far too respectable a person to be in 
league with Helen ; but whether she 
has found a reality or a mare's nest, I 
cannot conjecture. It certainly would 
be amusing if a valid claim to the 
estate were established, and you and I 
had to. work for our living." 
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"It would do us both good," said 
Hairy. 

" Speak for yourself my young friend. 
I am a little too old for such a change." 

"Well," said Harry, looking at his 
watch, and yawning, "it- is deucedly 
late. Just a word with Lily to-morrow 
morning, and I'm off to Lechlade. I 
heartily hope I may succeed with Ad- 
derley." 

" So do I, but it is a doubtful busi- 
ness. His strong liking for that woman 
is the most hopeful point. If you man- 
age the affair, and really want employ- 
ment, I shall advise you to go in for 
diplomacy." 



CHAPTER V, 

STEAM THE DESTROYER. 

" Collisions four or five I bore, 
The signals was in vain ; 
Grown old and rusted, my biler busted, 
And smashed the excursion-train." 

Punch's Epitaph on a Locomotive. 

Harry was at St. James's Square by 
nine o'clock next morning, and by a 
quarter to ten at Paddington, where he 
telegraphed for his trap to meet him at 
Faringdon. Of course Lily pouted a 
little at his leaving town on business, 
and of course Lady Vivian chaffed her. 
But Harry went off on his errand with a 
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rosebud in his coat, placed there by her 
delicate little fingers. 

Arrived at Didcot, he found ponster- 
nation and confusion. An up-train had 
run off the rail a few miles westward, 
and the killed and wounded were just 
brought in. 

Railway travel is an enormous ad- 
vantage to the world, even though, as 
Mr. Ruskin says, it turns a man into a 
parcel. But we pay a very high price 
for it in the frequent sacrifice of life. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Milner Gibson's 
nonchalance^ it is pretty certain that 
Parliament will in a short time do 
something to frighten railway compa- 
nies into greater care. A heavy fine 
for every death or injury, without re- 
ference to the rank and income of the 
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sufferer, would probably be of service. 
Speed is a fine thing for those fortu- 
nate enough to travel safely; but the 
man who has once seen a great railway 
accident, with its horrible accumulation 
of death and suffering, feels disposed to 
think that we may pay too high a price 
for speed. 

Harry's train was stopped for some 
time at Didcot. He had no curiosity 
to see the sufferers; but suddenly a 
porter came to him, touching his hat, 
and said, 

"Beg pardon, sir, but there's a gent 
very like you among the passengers 
hurt. He's over the other side." 

Harry immediately thought of Lionel 
Adderley. Going up to look after his 
winnings, doubtless. 
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His conviction was a true one. 

Spartacus, first These two words 
had reached even somnolent Lechlade 
on the evening of the year's gayest 
Wednesday. Adderley's joy was pro- 
digious. 

u Seventy-five thou. !" he exclaimed. 
" Think of that, Olive. I shall have over 
fifty when every thing's paid. What glo- 
rious luck! I shall go to town by the 
first train to-morrow. What shall I bring 
you back, Olive, my girl?" 

But Olive was miserable. She saw 
an end to her happy country life. She 
implored Adderley not to go to London. 
He, in return, merely laughed at her ro- 
mantic folly, as he styled it. The old 
oestrus was upon him. His imagination 
revelled in Richmond dinners and Cre- 
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morne suppers, in chicken hazard and 
humbug, lansquenet and poker. 

" The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was he." 

"Gad," he thought, "I must back 
Spartacus for the Grand Prix and the 
Leger. I hope it's not too late to get 
my old cottage for the Ascot week. I 
must write to Ipsley, at Bognor, to se- 
cure his place for Goodwood. I think I 
know for a pair of prads that will knock 
Mauleverer's out of time." 

In such fashion was poor Adderley 
soliloquising when there came a terrific 
crash, and he felt himself whirled through 
the air, and then crashed immovably un- 
der a weighty mass, while every nerve in 
his body was wrung with pain. When 
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brought to the station he was insen- 
sible. 

" I don't think he can live half an 
hour," said the surgeon to Harry Mau- 
leverer. 

He was lying on cushions in the 
waiting-room, occasionally uttering a 
faint moan. After a while he recovered 
consciousness, and recognised Harry. 

"Too late, Mauleverer," he said, in 
an almost inaudible voice. " Take care 
of poor Olive. Let her have that cursed 
— cursed — money. She will break her 
heart." 

These were Lionel Adderley's last 
words. 

After giving directions as to the 
body, Harry proceeded on his journey. 
His horses were not at the station, as 
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the groom had missed his telegram, hav- 
ing come over early with the Captain. 
Harry determined to walk, not reluctant 
to defer the terrible announcement which 
he had to make to Olive Hardinge. 

But near the Buscot Lodge his trap 
met him, and he drove rapidly to the inn, 
taking little notice of his groom's expla- 
nations. Olive was out. The kind-hearted 
landlady said that she had been crying 
all the morning since the Captain left, 
and hadn't eaten any breakfast, and had 
been gone out about an hour. 

. So Harry sat down to wait, and oc- 
cupied his time by writing a letter to 
Hugh. 

When he had finished it was three in 
the afternoon, and the hostess came to 
ask his orders about dinner. 
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44 1 want none yet," he said. "It k 
too hot to eat." 

He had not mentioned the railway 
accident to any one, fearing that it might 
reach Olive's ears in his absence. 

He went across the village square to 
post his letter, and then, Ughting a cigar, 
strolled through the churchyard ixjwards 
the Isis. A profound melancholy had 
replaced the joyous spirit which animated 
him when Lily gave him that farewell 
rosebud. There was in his heart, though 
unshaped into words, the deep wail of 
the Eoman lyrist : 

" Nunc tamen interea prisco quae more parentum, 
Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inf erias, 
Accipe, fratemo multum manantia fletu, 

Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale." 

How has Mr. Theodore Martin, ac- 
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COTaplished and indefatigable translator, 
contrived to miss the melancholy mean- 
ing of that final line? 

Harry wandered in weary mood along 
the reedy margin of the famous river, 
saddened by the event of the day. He 
had begun to like Adderley. He thought 
him reclaimable. He had formed the 
Quixotic idea of inducing him to lead 
what is called a "steady" life. Harry 
was too young to know that you cannot 
get any thing out of a character except 
what is in it. Miraculous conversion 
means simply the development of latent 
fanaticism. A man of strong will may 
get rid of his favourite follies, and alto- 
gether change his course of life; but 
Captain Adderley was not a man of 
strong will. Alfred Tennyson is a truer 
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philosopher than John Stuart Mill on this 
point. Adderley was one of those who 
grow weaker and weaker : 

" Through seeming-genial venial fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still" 

Metaphysics, after all, must be based 
on self-consciousness; and I suppose the 
necessitarians and fatalists are men who 
feel conscious that their own wills are not 
strong enough to conquer their desires. 
In the same way materialists are men 
conscious that their own souls are not 
worthy of immortality. 

As Harry meditated, walking moodily 
along, he became aware of an approach- 
ing crowd. About a score of labouring 
men were coining towards him, carrying 
something on a hurdle. Harry felt a sud- 
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den presentiment of what he was to see. 
He was not wrong. 

It was Olive Hardinge- — drowned. 
" Death had left on her only the beau- 
tiful." Whether her death was volun- 
tary or accidental shall never be known 
on earth. 

She and Lionel Adderley lie together 
in a quiet country churchyard, with only 
their initials upon a granite cross to mark 
their resting-place. 

It will be admitted that the cool- 
ness of the Mauleverer temperament had 
been tolerably tried during this day. 
Harry bore his trial well. He made all 
the requisite arrangements, both at Did- 
cot and at Lechlade; then, anxious to 
shake off some of the unpleasant feelings 
which adhered to him, he drove through 
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Faringdon and Fyfield to Oxford, put up 
at the Angel, and sent a note over to a 
friend — a Fellow of Maudlin, who had 
taken Holy Orders. By the time he had 
eaten a little dinner, not remarkably well 
served, Mr. St. Alphage was with him. 

In the present perplexities of the 
Church of England, Mr. St. Alphage 
belongs to that class of clergy on whom 
the nation must rely. They are the 
Priests of the Future. Neither the cere- 
monial caprices of the extreme High 
Church, nor the unscholarly liberalism 
of the extreme Low Church, has any 
charm for them. They are utterly fear- 
less of both physics and metaphysics* 
They know that they hold eternal truth, 
and are not panicstricken by Buckle's 
statistics, or Darwin's developments, or 
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Colenso's crassitudes. Their creed is 
Christianity, not Judaism, or Paulism, 
or Miltonism. Although the Church is 
flooded with literates — quasi illiterate, 
lucus a non lucendo — although we have 
adult prelates whom their own theology 
perplexes — there is a certain hope for 
the Church while men like St. Alphage 
are found in it. 

Late that summer night, St. Alphage 
and Harry Mauleverer held counsel to- 
gether in Addison's Walk. 

" That orbdd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon," 

was riding at her zenith, flooding with 
her light the graceful tower from whose 
summit a hymn is sung to greet the first 
sunrise of May. I will not attempt to 
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narrate their converse; but Harry went 
home cheered and tranquillised by the 
calm air of his beloved University, by 
the thoughtful counsels of his friend. 

As I write this, remembering delight- 
edly the Gothic beauty of Oxford, the 
seclusion of its groves and gardens, " the 
stream -like windings of the glorious 
street," I find the journals remonstrat- 
ing with the Great Western Railway 
Company on their amazing scheme for 
adding to the University city a fuligin- 
ous suburb of factories. Railways have 
spoilt many beauties throughout Eng- 
land; but if there exists no power suffi- 
cient to prevent a company from vulgar- 
ising Oxford and demoralising its stu- 
dents, Parliament ought instantly to cre- 
ate such a power. What would men say 
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if the London, Chatham, and Dover — 
most ubiquitous of companies — wanted 
Westminster Hall for a coal-shed? 

Harry Mauleverer reached town soon 
after noon on Friday. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHANDOS CLUB. 

" An assembly of good fellows, meeting under cer- 
tain conditions." Johnson. 

" What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid !" Beaumont. 

" A keen-browed man, with deep eyes dark and clear ; 
Whose sinewy frame and strenuous brain, be- 
stowing 
Their energies on reading and on rowing, 
Bore lightly either discipline severe." 

Geokge John Cayley. 

The Chandos Club is the most exclusive 
in London. You must be somebody to 
be a member. A few Whigs were amazed 
when Brooks's black-balled some young 
Rothschilds ; but if the Chandos lasts 
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till Doomsday it will not tolerate either 
Rothschildren or their sires. It does not 
worship wealth. It admits only distinc- 
tion. So it is the pleasantest of clubs, 
inasmuch as pretension is not endured, 
and you are equally free from the heavy 
swell and the cad. 

And what a well-managed club it is! 
JIow convenient its bow-window, where 
arise more epigrams than any where else 
in London! How thoroughly organised 
every one of its departments ! How su- 
preme its cookery! Leander, pupil of 
Papa Prevost, was a great artist, cer- 
tainly, or he would not have won Lord 
Lonsdale's approbation; there are men 
who swear by Ude, Soyer, Francatelli; 
but Prezensini of the Chandos is the mas- 
ter of them all. 
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Even Ministers must have holiday 
sometimes. Guy Luttrel wanted it badly. 
He was restless. There was a hostile 
political movement impending. Beyond 
that, he was conscious of certain feelings 
and ideas, vague as yet, which made Lord 
Biverdale's company — ay, even Lady 
Vivian's — painful to him. So he threw 
over a quantity of pressing work, and 
went to the Albany to find his old friend, 
Olifaunt, just returned from Central 
America. He thought the traveller's con- 
verse might have a fresh idea or two 
in it. 

Oliver Olifaunt, known at Eton and 
Cambridge as 0. 0., had been Senior 
Wrangler of his year. Between him and 
the second wrangler there were more 
marks than between the second man and 
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the wooden spoon. But 0. 0. had also 
pulled stroke in the 'Varsity Eight, and 
been captain of the 'Varsity Eleven. And, 
when he left Cambridge, and came into 
the two thousand a-year left him by his 
father, he determined to devote himself 
to travel. He resolved that it should be 
the business of his life. He began with 
his native country, and walked through 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, 
keeping a careful journal of all that he 
saw. Then he went abroad, always walk- 
ing. He was now close upon forty, and 
had been almost every where ; but had 
never printed a line, or even enacted He- 
rodotus in a dress-coat before the Royal 
Geographical. A modest sterling man, 
our 0. 0. ; a noticeable man too, six feet 
high, stupendously stalwart, bearded like 
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a patriarch or a pard, with huge brown 
eyes almost lost in cavernous recesses 
beneath overhanging brows. A man of 
noble ugliness and enormous strength; si- 
lent, save when he had something to say; 
never boastful, never without a resource. 

Luttrel found 0. 0. in company with 
a young clergyman, who was introduced 
as Mr. St. Alphage, of Maudlin. 

"I want you to dine with me at the 
Chandos, old fellow," said Guy. 

" I have just asked the Saint here to 
dine with me." 

Olifaunt and St. Alphage were cou- 
sins, and the latter was commonly known 
among his familiars as " the Saint." 

"Well, bring Mr. St. Alphage also. 
We can dine in the Strangers' Eoom. It 
is very comfortable." 
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It is — being the best strangers' room 
in any club that we know. 

"Very well. Let us go," said Oli- 
feunt. " We'll have a simple dinner." 

On the steps of the Chandos whom 
should they meet but Sir Wynyard Powys 
Wynyard Powys and his homonymous 
son, going to dine together. As no father 
cares for a t$te-a-t$te with his son after 
a certain age, the baronet hailed Guy 
Luttrel's arrival as a sensible relief. And 
the consequence was that five men sat 
down to dinner, instead of only two, as 
Guy had intended. 

0. 0. ordered dinner. It was simple 
enough. Anchovy salad, calves'-tail soup, 
a John Dory with sauce made of the 
livers of red mullet, and hashed mutton. 
Prezensini is famous for his hashed mut- 
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ton; he roasts a leg of a four-year-old 
Southdown, allows it to cool uncut, and 
then hashes it for dinner the next day, 
serving it on a chafing dish. With dinner, 
Bucellas and St. Peray; after dinner, '22 
port and Lafitte. 

"You don't get such wine as this 
very often on your travels," said Sir 
Wynyard to Olifaunt. 

" I get better water than any in Eng- 
land," said 0. 0. "And water is the 
most delicious of drinks." 



" When to any saint I pray, 
It shall be to Saint Peray ; 
He alone, of all the brood, 
Ever did me any good ; 
Many have I known that are 
Humbugs in the calendar " — 



said Wynyard Powys the younger. 
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" Pindar was a better judge than you, 
as well as a better poet," said 0. 0., on 
whom the dandified saffron-haired rhymer 
had not produced a very satisfactory im- 
pression. 

"Where are you going next, Oli- 
faunt?" asked Guy. 

"To Africa. My party is almost 
ready. I have only one want." 

" What is that?" asked the baronet. 

"An associate in leading the expe- 
dition. For African travel we need two 
chiefs, in case of illness or accident. I've 
got a capital staff of scientific men — a 
botanist, a geologist, a zoologist, a photo- 
grapher, and two or three others ; but if 
any thing were to happen to me, there 
isn't one of them who could take my 
place. There'd be anarchy at once. You 
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would be the very fellow to go with me, 
Luttrel, if you'd only give up your stupid 
politics." 

" I have none of the necessary quali- 
fications," said Guy. 

" That's a mistake. You only require 
pluck, common sense, and a good consti- 
tution. Why waste your time in the mo- 
notonous absurdities of Downing Street, 
when you haven't seen a thousandth part 
of the world? You must be tired of the 
dreary dulness of Parliament." 

" You remind me," said Sir Wynyard, 
" of Charles Lamb's remark at Eton : 
' What a pity that a few years will see 
those fine lively boys turned into stupid 
members of Parliament !' " 

" I wish that I could run away 

From house, and court, and levee, 
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Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy" — 

quoted Powys the younger. 

"When I read your debates," con- 
tinued Olifaunt, "I am perfectly astounded 
that men of sense can talk so much about 
so little, or can indeed find any thing to 
discuss in half the subjects brought for- 
ward. All the business of a session 
might easily be done in a fortnight." 

" The greatest of living poets," said 
Powys junior, "has often told me that 
no real thinker can have party politics. 
Party is merely the result of prejudice. 
No literary man should belong to a party. 
Our least-prejudiced statesmen are above 
party." 

"You are thinking of Palmerston," 
said Luttrel; "he is a Gallio in politics 
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as in theology. Certainly he called him- 
self a Tory when he was beaten at Hor- 
sham in 1806. And I suppose Frank 
Mahony called himself a Tory thirty 
years ago, when he abused in Fraser the 
evening paper for which he now writes 
Paris correspondence." 

" Toryism is to me a perplexing prob- 
lem," said St. Alphage. " How any man 
of intellect can deliberately close his eyes 
to the universal law of development 
passes my comprehension. Of course I 
know Tories are useful, and so are Radi- 
cals ; but how can a man of real mental 
power, a Disraeli or a Bright, be either 
one or the other? Of course I don't 
wonder at a country squire's being a 
Tory, or at a half-starved, half-educated 
mechanic's being a Chartist." 
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" And what should a clergyman be?" 
asked Olifaunt. 

"A Liberal, in the highest sense of 
the word. As Coleridge remarked, the 
Church is the only pure, the only pos- 
sible democracy. The great duty of the 
Church is to make men free." 

"When has it done that duty?" 
asked Olifaunt. 

" And as to your ecclesiastical demo- 
cracy," said Guy, " what would a bishop 
say to it ? De Quincy subtly observes 
that episcopal families are always prouder 
than the hereditary aristocracy, from a 
consciousness that their position is tem- 
porary." 

" I like your theory," said Sir Wyn- 
yard; " and perhaps a few of the clergy 
are beginning to see their duty. They 
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ought to be leaders of thought, instead 
of dreading free inquiry. Some of them 
are really little better than those Roman 
Catholics who to this day maintain that 
the sun moves round the earth." 

" Galileo's glazed optic tube is a 
diabolic delusion to them, no doubt," 
said Guy. " But the worst of all reli- 
gionists are those who — to quote Heine's 
marvellous vision — want to send their 
beadle up a long ladder to take down 
the sun. They would abolish all the 
world's sunshine — all enjoyment of life." 

" I must go into Arabia," said Oli- 
faunt. " I must see those Wahabees — 
those Mahometan Calvinists — that Mr, 
Palgrave describes. I'll read you their 
legend of predestination; I cut it out of 
a newspaper only this- morning: 'Ac- 
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cordingly, when God — so runs the tra- 
dition; I had better have said the blas- 
phemy — resolved to create the human 
race, He took into His hands a mass of 
earth, the same whence all mankind 
were to be formed, and in which they 
after a manner preexisted; and having 
then divided the clod into two equal 
portions, He threw the one half into 
hell, saying, " These to eternal fire, and 
I care not;" and projected the other half 
into heaven, adding, "And these to Para- 
dise, and I care not." ' " 

"Well," said St. Alphage, "we have 
Christian sects holding the same doc- 
trine." 

" It seems," proceeded Olifaunt, "that 
in the city of Riadh Calvinism is carried 
out logically. People are flogged to 
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death for smoking, drinking wine, sing- 
ing, wearing silk, and so forth. There 
are officers appointed, who have power 
to enter all houses at all hours, and to 
punish on the spot any one committing 
these offences. I'll certainly visit Kiadh 
when I've done Africa." 

" The Wahabees must be worse than 
the gorillas," said Guy. " Kiadh would 
be rather a good place to send some of 
our fast young people, of both sexes. 
By the way, Sir Wynyard, you might 
make a good romance out of these 
recently - discovered Calvinists — more 
original than the Ansarey episode in 
Tancred" 

44 Really the idea is not a bad one," 
said the baronet; 44 1 want new scenery." 

44 1 often have wondered," observed 
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Olifaunt, "that you are so completely 
at home every where. Your novels are 
marvellously varied in scenery and cha- 
racter, but you seem never at a loss." 

" The secret is a simple one/' said 
Sir Wynyard. " Omniscience is pur- 
chasable. If I have a profound classic 
among my characters, I employ a private 
secretary who is a scholar, and who 
hunts up for me quotations for the 
various subjects mentioned. In the 
same way I employ, when necessary, a 
geographical, or historical, or scientific 
secretary." 

" What a capital notion !" exclaimed 
Guy; " much less bother than reading 
up for omniscience, like Macaulay or 
Whewell. Wasn't it Macaulay who, 
when the Cambridge mathematical tripos 
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was talked about, gave a list of all the 
senior wranglers from the first, with a 
brief biography of all the noticeable 
ones? He said Olifaunt was in a lunatic 
asylum, I believe." 

44 Dear me ! — was Mr. Olifaunt a 
senior wrangler? I should not have 
imagined it," said Sir Wynyard. 

" Well, one doesn't usually talk 
high mathematics at dinner-time, " said 
0. 0. 

44 Olifaunt," said Guy, " will discover 
a lot of other planets when he has 
thoroughly explored the one we live 
upon." 

" What is your opinion," asked the 
younger Powys, "of mathematics as a 
mental discipline?" 

44 The best possible," said Guy. 44 At 
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the same time a mere mathematician is 
generally a fool on all unmathematical 
subjects. Look at Newton himself on 
prophecy." 

" That is peculiarly true in the pre- 
sent day," remarked Olifaunt. " Geo- 
metry is the best means of mental 
training, and good geometricians are 
rare. You would puzzle many a first- 
rate man if you took a pair of compasses, 
described three concentric circles, and 
asked him to draw an equilateral triangle 
with one angular point on each circum- 
ference. The higher analysis is singu- 
larly powerful, but it works too much 
like a machine. Steam does more than 
horses, you know; but it is scarcely so 
good a thing to drive a locomotive as to 
drive four-in-hand." 
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" I know which I prefer," said Guy, 
" and I've tried both." 

"Driving a badly-matched team of 
slightly stupid Ministers of State must 
be worse than either," said 0. 0. 
"Come with me to the lion-haunted in- 
land, and see if you can get gorillas to 
go in harness." 

"No; I am not yet tired of England. 
By the way, what a multitude of young 
men are going in for politics now — 
Goschens and Stanleys and the like !" 

"Well," said Sir Wynyard, " Gos- 
chen is young — thirty-four, or there- 
about; young for these days of old 
fogies, that is to say. You know Dis- 
raeli reminds us that Bolingbroke and 
Pitt were Ministers in their boyhood 
almost; and strings together popes, ad- 
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mirals, generals, painters, all famous at 
about the age when Mr. Goschen begins 
to be mentioned as a promising youth. 
Eaffaelle was doing his noblest work at 
thirty." 

"Ay," said 0. 0., "but Titian 
painted gaily up to the age of ninety- 
nine, and might have been living now 
but for the Plague." 

"And then young men have seldom 
any principles," observed Guy. " You 
recollect how Thackeray makes young 
Pendennis talk puerile scepticism — and 
indifferent unbelief in every thing — the 
result of a feeling that it wouldn't much 
matter if, as Lady Mary suggested, the 
not were taken out of the Commandments 
and put into the Creed." 

"Yes," replied St. Alphage; "but 
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Pendennis was a weak-minded boy, spoilt 
by circumstances. Luther and Loyola 
had some principles in their youth, I 
fancy. A young man of the present 
time, perplexed by the very uncertainty 
of our professed teachers, may be ex- 
cused for pretending a scepticism which 
by no means satisfies him. Carlyle tells 
him that the world's God-written Apoca- 
lypse will yield no articulate meaning; 
Tennyson gropes feebly in the dark; 
Thackeray is half cynical, half Epi- 
curean, never much in earnest. There 
is only one great teacher whose guid- 
ance is worth any thing, Eobert Brown- 
ing, and he has till lately been unknown 
in comparison with those more popular 
writers." 

" You are liberal among churchmen," 
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said Olifaunt, "to speak thus of Brown- 
ing. I agree with you; but I have read 
him on high mountain peaks and in 
desolate wildernesses, where no sane 
man could read what is ignoble. Won- 
drous is the amount of truth conveyed 
in such poems as Bishop Blougram's 
Apology, A Death in the Desert, Cleon, 
Caliban upon Setebos. 

"And in Christmas Eve and Ea&ter 
Day" added St. Alphage. 

"Yes, that is a noble poem," said 
Luttrel. " It is more religious than any 
other piece of contemporary writing. 
Yet how grotesque here and there !" 

" The better for that," said 0. 0., 
"pace Mr. Bagehot, who fancies poetry 
should as much as possible resemble a 
leader in the Economist. I wish Brown- 
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ing would follow up Blougram's and 
Sludge's monologues, with the confes- 
sion of some mercantile celebrity. A 
Rothschild now, or a Hubbard, might 
give us a similar apocalypse." 

"The Bishop in partibus and the 
medium are very much alike when 
analysed," said Powys the younger. 
"Would the merchant prince be an- 
other of the same family?" 

"Likely enough," said St. Alphage. 
"Commerce has a strange effect upon 
the character. I should not much care 
to live by buying and selling." 

"Which just now is deemed the 
noblest of all occupations," said the 
baronet. "I was amused, though, with 
an article in the Saturday the other day 
about the fever of work. I should not 
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have read it, only I happened to notice 
the word animalcules for animalcula, a 
blunder for which the Saturday would 
have come down tremendously on the 
Times or the Advertiser. 11 

"Was there any thing new in it?" 
asked Guy, lazily. 

"Hardly probable," said Sir Wyn- 
yard. "No: it merely urged what all 
sensible men know, that labour is not 
the end of life, but the means of ob- 
taining life's enjoyments. Labour, in 
fact, is not a blessing, but a bore. Ex- 
ercise, physical and mental, is enjoy- 
able ; but labour is a different thing 
from exercise." 

" Exactly," said Guy. " He is a wise 
man who does only the necessary work 
of his life, and then enjoys his leisure. 

vol. in. 8 
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And, with less ostentation, less pro- 
fusion, how much more leisure might 
we have ! But we labour so hard 
that at length the faculty to appreciate 
leisure is gone from us." 

" We want the plain living and high 
thinking of Wordsworth," said St. Al- 
phage. "And we want content. We 
are always pining for what is not, as 
Shelley sings; always restlessly looking 
for something better in the future; never 
enjoying the delight of the passing mo- 
ment, without a care." 

"No, you are right," remarked 
Powys the younger. "You will find 
men dissatisfied if they are smoking 
the finest cigar or making love to the 
prettiest woman in the world. They 
want to be doing something else; they 
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don't know what. Every one of you 
fellows would rather be elsewhere than 
here." 

" I would rather be in the heart of 
Africa," said 0. 0. " That is one great 
delight of travel : sheer hunger and 
fatigue make you deliciously content 
with your evening meal and rest, though 
there is a certainty that the next day 
will bring you to scenes as yet un- 
visited." 

"Well, there is a plea for labour," 
said Sir Wynyard. "But then it is 
labour of your own choice, and there- 
fore mere recreation. I think another 
great blunder of the day is every body's 
dissatisfaction with his own special po- 
sition. We not only want to be doing 
something else, but to be somebody else. 
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I have all my life been trying to write 
poetry, and I know I shall never suc- 
ceed; but I can't conquer the longing." 

"Candid, Sir Wynyard," said Guy. 
" However, you've a son who can. Wit- 
ness the IUyrian Idyls, which the wicked 
suggested were not translations at all." 

" Ah," said the author of the Idyls, 
" the Saturday cut me up cruelly. You 
see, I and another man are the only 
two Englishmen who know the Illyrian 
language. I had bagged his game in 
that little book, so he revenged himself 
in a review." 

"Called you a plagiarist, didn't he?" 
said 0. 0. "Declared you didn't know 
the elements of Illyrian ? A spiteful 
rascal, evidently." 

" Browning, " said St. Alphage, 
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"teaches us something about the en- 
joyment of life, in Cleon's epistle to 
Protos: 

( Indeed, to know is something, and to prove 
How all this beauty might be enjoyed, is more ; 
But, knowing naught, to enjoy is something too. 
Yon rower with the moulded muscles there, 
Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I. 
I can write love-odes — thy fair slave's an ode. 
I get to sing of love, when grown too gray 
For being beloved: she turns to that young man, 
The muscles all a-ripple on his back. 
I know the joy of kingship : well — thou art king. 1 " 

"Hang it," said Luttrel, "what an 
awful memory you've got, St. Alphage! 
I have always thought Byron was the 
man who ought to have enjoyed life 
most thoroughly — a poet and a peer, 
full of health and genius. But there's 
always amari aliquid: his lame foot 
made him a misanthrope. I wonder if 
Shakespeare enjoyed life?" 
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"Who is to know?" asked 0. 0. 
" I wish we had his autobiography. Do 
you know it's two o'clock? Suppose 
we go home to bed?" 

"A sagacious proposition," yawned 
Guy. " We ought all to sleep after this 
long confabulation." 

I intended to warn you, beloved 
reader, that there would be nothing 
but talk in this chapter, so that you 
might skip it if you chose. But, you 
see, I forgot to put the warning in the 
right place. 



CHAPTER VIL 

HUGH MAULEVERER AT HOME. 

" Salve, o venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude." 

Catullus. 
u Scirocco is loose." 

Browning. 

Again the scene is that noble library at 
Mauleverer; again the time is sunset. 
Hugh Mauleverer the elder is there 
alone. Open before him lie three books 
— Landor's Heroic Idyls, open at its 
212th page; the first volume of Brown- 
ing, open at its 195th; an interleaved 
Catullus, Parisiis, apud Malepeyre, Biblio- 
pdam, open at Carmen xxxi. The old 
man soliloquises : — 
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"Ay, Landor was right; it should 
be ludice, not Lydice; Benacus was not 
a Lydian lake. What a scholar he was! 
And the very prince of poets, to my 
mind. I abhor that Tennysonian super- 
fetation of epithets. What pathos in this 
simple quatrain — 

( To my ninth decade I have tottered on, 

And no soft arm bends now m y steps to steady ; 
She, who once led me where she would, is gone, 
So, when he calls me, death shall find me ready' V 

After a while, and after many puffs 
of his cigar, the old gentleman wrote in 
the margin (he was famed for microscopic 
marginalia) — 

" Thus wrote the Nestor of the realms of rhyme, 
Whose verse has made Ianthe's name immortal ; 

And now death leads him heaven's high steps to 
climb, 
Where her sweet face is smiling at the portal" 
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Hugh Mauleverer's Italian journey 
had disappointed him. He had counted 
on again meeting Savage Landor at 
Florence; and the great poet was dead, 
after outliving all his contemporaries. 
He did not feel inclined to join Cornelius 
O'Dowd's pleasant " evenings." He had 
never touched a card, and thought whist 
puerile — or anile. There is a rage for 
whist just now; "Cam" and " Caven- 
dish" and other experts are writing 
clever little books about it; the journals 
are patronising it, and I believe it was 
an article on the subject that killed that 
very short-lived hebdomadal, the Mirror. 
But it requires a negative sort of brain 
to care much about whist. The same 
may be said of chess, especially since a 
commonplace man like Morphy showed 
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a morbid capacity for beating all the 
finest players. I should like to see him 
matched against Mr. Babbage, who beats 
his opponents by resolutely adopting very 
bad openings. 

Hugh Mauleverer wandered farther 
and fared no better. He had lost his 
relish for the grapes of the Apennine 
glens, for the fresh weak wine in its 
green flask, ay, even for the faint-scented 
cyclamen of his dreams. He positively 
pined for the luxury of his ancestral 
home, for his perfect dinners, for his 
unimpeachable port-wine. 

" Hang me," he said aloud, "if I ever 
leave England again ! It's the only com- 
fortable country to live in." 

And as he said so, his eldest son en- 
tered. 
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"Well, Hugh," said the old gentle- 
man, "here I am again, you see, and 
here I mean to stay. What news? 
Where's Harry?" 

" Harry will be down to-morrow, I 
expect." 

He did not care to tell his father of 
Harry's mission until he knew its result. 
This was the very day of Harry's return 
to Lechlade, and of the railway accident 
— concerning which last Hugh knew no- 
thing, having been summoned to Maul- 
everer by a telegram. So he left a note 
for Harry to follow him. 

After a pause, Hugh said to his 
father — 

"I have one piece of good news. 
Harry is going to be married." 

"To Vivian Ashleigh?" 
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" No : she is engaged to Luttrel." 

" I feared it," said the old man, "as 
if he were not already ambitious enough. 
Well, who is it?" 

"Luttrel's daughter." 

"What! Has Luttrel a daughter? 
I did not know he had been married. 
He must have kept her close enough." 

"He did, indeed; nobody suspected 
her existence. But Harry made her 
acquaintance in the most romantic 
fashion." 

And then he told the old gentleman 
certain incidents wherewith already the 
reader is acquainted. 

"Well, what is she like? Will she 
do for the position ? 

" Perfectly, I think. She is very 
young and pretty and innocent; knows 
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nothing of the world, or politics, or so- 
ciety ; but she is good style, and de- 
cidedly intelligent." 

" That's right. I must get Luttrel 
to bring her down after the session. But 
I should have preferred Vivian, or even 
one of his namesake's heroines — 

( Methinks the Furies with their snakes, 

Or Venus with her zone might gird her ; 
Of fiend and goddess she partakes, 

And seems at once both love and murder. 1 " 

" Egad, that wouldn't have suited 
Harry. He's too insouciant for a heroine 
of any sort. I think Lily Luttrel is the 
exact thing for him." 

" By the way, a man in the carriage 
was talking of some parliamentary crisis. 
What is it?" 

"Yes, our people expect to go out. 
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Riverdale declares he is delighted. He 
says he shall send his proxy to Derby 
and devote himself to the birds in his 
preserves and the Birds of Aristophanes." 

" Vivian won't let him. But now, I 
suppose, she will give him a little more 
peace, as she has Luttrel to torment." 

" I don't think Luttrel is quite happy 
in his new position. There's something 
queer about him. He does not take mat- 
ters with that high-handed ease which 
used to be his way. He is restless and 
perplexed apparently." 

44 It is only the idea of giving up a 
bachelor's independence," said the old 
gentleman, indifferently. t4 He and Vi- 
vian will get on perfectly." 

44 They ought to," was the reply. 

Hugh Mauleverer the younger break- 
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fasted alone the next morning. His 
father seldom appeared till noon, liking 
his coffee in undress fashion. Hugh took 
up an evening paper which the post had 
brought, and the first thing that met his 
glance was a "Fatal Railway Acci- 
dent." The first few lines acquainted 
him with Lionel Adderley's death. 

44 What a catastrophe !" he thought. 
44 What a terrible end to a wild life ! 
How shall I tell my father ?" 

When the head of the house descended 
to the library, his favourite room, Hugh 
joined him. 

44 Poor Lionel is dead," he said at last. 

44 When?" said the old man, appa- 
rently unmoved. 

44 Yesterday, by a railway accident," 
Hugh replied, and left the room. 
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" Her son !" exclaimed the old man, 
walking up and down the library. " That 
made the boy so wild. Wild blood! — 
gipsy blood ! — the blood of that myste- 
rious race of eternal wanderers ! A 
strange mad creature, Ursula ! Is she 
dead, I wonder? Well, I'm sorry for 
the boy." 

He took up the paper which Hugh 
had left, and saw that "the body was 
recognised by Mr. Harry Mauleverer, 
who left the necessary orders," &c. &c. 
— all in the ordinary reporter's style, 
which never seems to affect the reader 
unless he knows the victim. 

" Strange coincidence," he thought, 
" that Harry should be there. Well, he 
will be here soon, I suppose. I wish he 
would make haste." 
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But Harry did not arrive till late in 
the evening, when his father and brother 
had almost given him up altogether. 
And when he came, as we know, he had 
another tragedy to relate. 

"Hugh," said Harry to his brother, 
as they sat smoking into the small hours, 
"do you remember once saying to me 
that you wished something awfully un- 
pleasant to happen ? I begin to think 
the Fates overheard you. I feel as if 
we were on the threshold of some horror. 
Do you believe in presentiments ?" 

" I believe you are bilious." 

" When shall we be able to get away 
into Wiltshire ?" asked Harry. 

" To-morrow, I hope ; there^seems 
nothing to prevent our starting at*once." 

"I heartily wish it was over," said 
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Harry. " I feel certain it will be & most 
unlucky expedition." 

" We shall travel by a fatal and per- 
fidious train, no doubt, built in the eclipse. 
Pooh, pooh ! don't give way to fancies. 
Of course the events of yesterday tried 
your nerves, but I suspect the said 
nerves are pretty strong* What dan 
occur ? My wife is ill, and wants to see 
me; there is something new about the 
property. There is no evil to anticipate. 
Do you know, I'd give my share of the 
estate to have poor Lionel alive again." 

" I believe he would have done very 
well. Poverty is the parent of mean- 
ness. 4 Never was debtor that was not 
deceiver,' says Henry Taylor. And Olive 
was a wonderful creature. What a vast 
amount of wasted life, of wasted power 
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and beauty, there is in the world ! Why 
is it, I wonder?" 

" Don't inquire," said Hugh, " or 
you'll soon be like Milton's fallen angels, 
who found no end in wandering mazes 
lost. I have given up the solution of 
aenigmas." 

" You will have one to solve to- 
morrow." 

44 For heaven's sake don't revert per- 
petually to this affair. We shall have 
a pleasant run into Wiltshire, and a little 
unpleasant talk with a couple of women, 
and then come back to Mauleverer with 
an impression of having lost a couple of 
days. It will give you an opportunity 
of/ climbing Salisbury spire — of seeing 
Old Sarum and Stonehenge. I think 
there ought to be a Tory pilgrimage to 
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Old Sarum annually. A borough that 
sent two members to Parliament long 
"after there was not a single house 
within its limits, should be a kind 
of political Mecca for the old true 
blue. We'll certainly climb that hill 
fortress." 

" 1 shall have no objection," said 
Harry; "but I fear my interest in poli- 
tics is too slight to make me look upon 
even Old Sarum with proper veneration. 
Certainly, I have complete contempt for 
the ten-pound householders. Depend on 
it, Disraeli is right, and we want a new 
system of government, a political reve- 
lation from on high. If I had not fallen 
in love with Lily, I think I should have 
followed Tancred to the East, and tried 
to solve the Asian mystery. ,, 
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44 Take it during your honeymoon, 
my dear fellow," said Hugh, throwing 
away the end of his final cigar. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MINISTRY BEATEN. 

" After short silence then, 
And summons read, the great consult began." 

Milton. 

Roxham was famous for resolutions. He 
had a knack of framing them so subtly 
that they caught all sorts of waverers, 
though their waverings arose from widely 
different causes. And he had drawn up 
one of his very cleverest resolutions in 
the hope of upsetting the Ministry of 
which Lord Riverdale was a leading 
member. His motion was to be made 
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on the day following that whose events 

my last chapter recorded. 

Breakfast in St. James's Square, Vi- 
vian and Lily looking as fresh as the 
delicious rosebuds of July, though they 
had been the evening before at a late 
ball, where the Prince of Wales was the 
Hon of the night. Honour to our young 
prince, that he does his work so well! 
What with dining with the Fishmongers, 
and listening to the Wigans at Apsley 
House, and dancing at Lady Palmer- 
ston's, and looking at the Atlantic Tele- 
graph-cable, and hearing Lord Derby 
on "unmuzzling" the Roman Catholics, 
and fifty other matters, he has quite 
enough to do. He ought soon to be 
able to appreciate the late Sir George 
Cornewail Lewis's profound remark, that 
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" life would be tolerable but for its 
amusements." 

The earl's matutine perusal of letters 
and journals was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Guy Luttrel and Harry Maul- 
everer. Harry and Hugh had started 
very early from the country on their 
Wiltshire journey, and Harry had in- 
formed his brother that he could not 
pass through town without seeing Lily. 
Was he not right, my lady-reader? So 
Hugh went to get some breakfast at the 
Clarendon, while Harry came to the 
Square, and encountered Luttrel at the 
portal. 

" You are always on the wing," said 
Lady Vivian to Harry. " I hope you 
will be more settled by and by." 

Lily blushed. 
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" I have a good deal of business just 
now," he replied. " My father has just 
returned from Italy, you know." 

" Ah ! Well, Lily is a forgiving little 
girl. Now, Guy, tell us about Lord 
Roxham's motion." 

"We shall be beaten," he said. "I 
have just seen Lascelles, who is sure of 
it." 

Lord Lascelles was a born "whip." 
He knew all the peculiarities and crotch- 
ets of every member of the House. He 
was preternaturally active and charm- 
ingly persuasive. He had given up the 
turf, on which he had been very suc- 
cessful, in order to serve his party in 
this onerous position; and he now kept 
a book of the various members, made up 
very much in the style in which he had 
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kept his betting-books. He could have 
told you the exact odds about any man's 
voting in any way. He knew not only 
their idiosyncrasies, but their wives and 
daughters ; hence his suggestions to Lady 
Vivian and other lady leaders were of im* 
mense service. Lascelles was unrivalled 
in tact, and never made a mistake. Lord 
Kiverdale often said he was the most 
useful member of the party. 

" If Lascelles has come to that con- 
clusion, I suppose we must give it up," 
said the earl. " Is there any thing to he 
given away before we acknowledge our- 
selves beaten?" 

" I want St. Alphage to have a liy- 
ing," said Guy; "for he ought to be a 
bishop by and by. And there's a crown 
living just vacant in Warwickshire— only 
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about three hundred a year. Can we 

xnanage that for him?" 

"Easily, I should think. But does 

lie want to marry? And if not, isn't 
lie better at Magdalen? Of course he'll 
get a college-living in his turn." 

44 True ; and Magdalen is very well 
off for livings," said Guy. 44 There are 
about forty, I think; some of them very 
good. Boyton and Winterbourne Bas- 
set, in Wiltshire, are both over five 
hundred." 

44 1 recollect that village of Boyton 
in my youth," said the earl. u A quiet 
green nook, cool amid the hot white 
glare of chalk, with the river Wily 
running through it. A nice drowsy 
place for a tranquil rector. However, 
if St. Alphage will take this Warwick- 
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shire living, I daresay we can manage 
it." 

The party soon separated. Harry 
rejoined his brother, and they started 
for Salisbury. The ladies ordered their 
horses for a long suburban ride. The 
Earl of Eiverdale and his under-secre- 
tary started for Downing Street, where 
there was plenty of work to do, half-a- 
dozen different States being out of hu- 
mour with England. 

At last came the night, with its 
struggle. The House was crowded. If 
you had gone down at noon you might 
have seen hundreds of people waiting 
for admission to the galleries. When 
evening arrived, the entrance-lobby was 
scarcely passable ; the stalwart officials 
could hardly keep clear that sacred central 
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pathway; the bitter beer at the refresh- 
ment-stall disappeared rapidly; the pri- 
vileged scholars of Westminster mustered 
in force. That lobby of the House, as 
poor Owen Maddyn brilliantly described 
it in a magazine long defunct, is a most 
interesting scene on any night; but espe- 
cially so when there is to be a great de- 
bate. Any body — and this is a piece of 
advice for the ladies — who wants to get 
a glimpse of leading statesmen without 
being obliged to listen to them, should 
go, under the guidance of some expe- 
rienced friend, to the lobby of the House. 
To be shut up in the Ladies' Cage is a 
trial to feminine patience, especially as 
parliamentary oratory is seldom piquant 
unless there is a personal discussion. 
I am not going to report the debate ; 
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it was done in the daily papers of tfie 
period. Lord Roxham's speech was ra- 
ther dull and rather Spiteful; his seconder 
was tedious and brief. Then came a little 
party of independent members — fellows 
whom Lascelles would define as men you 
can't depend on. Then got up the cele- 
brated Hawkesworth, whom both sides 
dread. He made a magnificent speech* 
He clearly showed that misgovernment 
had in England reached its maximum. 
Historians would select this kingdom as 
an example of how far the stupidity of 
rulers could go without absolutely de- 
stroying a nation. The two parties in 
Parliament cared for nothing but office. 
The House of Commons had become a 
kind of hospital for weak intellects and 
damaged reputations. The Whigs were 
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very bad ; the Tories were still worse ; 
while the Radicals, perceiving that po- 
litical and social evils had been the result 
of American Republicanism, naturally 
wished to republicanise England. Mr. 
Hawkesworth proceeded to denounce 
Lord Roxham's resolution as a mere 
party dodge, entirely disgraceful to its 
concocter. He could not understand 
how any gentleman could be expected 
to support so unworthy and factious a 
motion. 

Those who knew Mr. Hawkesworth 
were not at all surprised at his ending 
his speech with an announcement that he 
should vote for the resolution. 

Next, Luttrel spoke, but scarcely in 
his usual vein, and very briefly. He con- 
temptuously compared Mr. Hawkesworth 
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to some half-witted rustic, throwing mud 
at every body, and most copiously be- 
spattering those whose orders he was 
obliged to obey. And he reminded Lord 
Roxham that if Parliament became a 
mere arena for factious discussion, the 
people themselves would very soon weary 
of so degrading a display. 

As to Mr. D' Almeida and Lord Chei- 
ron, how am I to describe them? The 
sharp bitter incisive invective of the one 
was balanced by the other's easy humour 
and straightforward sense. D* Almeida 
invariably talks rather above his audience, 
even though that audience be " the first 
assembly of gentlemen in the world." 
Cheiron never makes that mistake ; never 
says any thing profound or brilliant or 
illusive; never rises above that average 
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intellectual level which is reached by 
men of the world. Set him down at a 
regimental mess, or a farmers' ordinary, 
or a corporation dinner, and he will talk 
in exactly the style best suited to his 
hearers. Homo sum; nihil humani a me 
alienum puto, is evidently his motto. But 
D' Almeida talks amigmas and epigrams; 
and perhaps some statistical reader will 
tell me what percentage of guardsmen, 
farmers, aldermen, M.P.'s, can make any 
thing of either one or the other. 

Well, the debate came to an end 
about two. Long before there had been 
shouts of " Divide ! divide !" The mem- 
bers filed off into their lobbies — the sheep 
and the goats looking pretty equal in 
numbers. There was a pause of sus- 
pense. 

VOL. III. 10 
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Then the Opposition tellers came first 
to the table. Government was beaten by 
seven. 

The Earl of Riverdale, who had been 
in the Peers' Gallery, joined Luttrel out- 
ride, and they walked slowly towards 
home. It was a brilliant night, moon 
and stars seeming nearer to earth than 
their wont. A comet, scimitar-shaped, 
added glory to the sky. The Palace and 
Abbey of Westminster were bathed in 
lustre. A faint breeze stole up from the 
Thames. The tranquillity and coolness 
were in strong contrast with the fiery 
fever of the debate just dead. The two 
companions were for a long time silent. 
But as they entered the Park, the Earl 
said: 

" I suppose that comet forebodes good 
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wine. It is quite time there was a reform 
in the port. I think I shall lay in a good 
stock of this year's wine, on speculation." 

"Wilt thou improve the hock? the claret of joyous 
Bordeaux — 
Wine whose bouquet surpasses the passionate 
rose* of June ? 
Wilt thou to Radical brains communicate sanity ! — 
No: 
Sooner shall asinine quadruped sing a respectable 
tune," 

said Guy, quoting a Tory pasquinade of 
the hour. 

" You will have time to think about 
marriage now," said the Earl. " Don't 
waste it. I want to see a young heir to 
the earldom before I die." 

" Die !" exclaimed Luttrel. " Why, 
you are in the very prime of life. Cheiron 
might be your father." 
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" Cheiron means to rival the old Coun- 
tess of Desmond — 

* Who lived to the age of a hundred and ten, 
And died of a fall from a cherry-tree then. 7 " 

It was announced the next evening 
that Guy Luttrel had accepted the Stew- 
ardship of the Manor of Poynings. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SULLIVAN'S STORY. 

" This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle : 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 3 

The air is delicate." 

Shakespeare. 

The brothers Mauleverer found them- 
selves in a railway carriage with only 
one other passenger. This was an old 
gentleman, apparently in ill-health, who 
had wrapped himself in a multitude qf 
rugs, although it was a sultry July day. 
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Harry fancied he had seen him elsewhere, 
but it was a long time before he could 
recollect any thing definite about him. 
Suddenly he thought of that gathering 
of Tory journalists at the Mitre Tavern, 
when the short-lived Londoner was 
started. 

" Mr. Sullivan," he said, " I supjx>se 
you have forgotten me." 

" No," replied the .old man, " 1104 my 
memory has not failed me so that I 
should forget a Mauleverer. I remem- 
ber you well, sir." 

" I met Mr. Sullivan," said Harry in 
explanation to his brother, "at a press 
meeting with Luttrel. It was when the 
Londoner was started." 

"A very clever paper," remarked 
Hugh. 
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"Ah," said Sullivan, after a pause, 
"I have good reason to know yau r Mr. 
Hugh Mauleverer. It's a long, long 
story. I must tell it you soon. Not 
now— I cannot talk for the noise of the 
train." 

And certainly they were travelling 
on the noisiest line in England. 

"We shall have very little time at 
Salisbury," said Hugh. "We have to 
go farther on important business." 

" I know — I know," answered the old 
man. " You are going to the Grange. 
So am I. But you must stay at Salis- 
bury to-night. You must hear my story 
first." 

"Why," said Hugh, much surprised, 
"what can you know of our business?" 

" Every thing, Mr. Mauleverer. Rut 
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I am weary — I must rest now. Pro- 
mise me not to leave Salisbury till I 
have told you." 

" I promise you," said Hugh. 

The old man sank into his corner, 
and fell into the light slumber of age. 
Harry thought of the Ancient Mariner: 

" I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach." 

When they reached Salisbury, they 
drove to the White Hart Hotel. Who 
has not enjoyed dinner and rest at one of 
those drowsy ecclesiastical hotels only 
to be found in cathedral cities? How 
respectable — not to offend archdeacons 
by saying venerable — are those white- 
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throated waiters! How fine the port 
wine! How luxurious and well-aired 
the beds! As you sip your port lazily 
after dinner, the sleepy susurrus of the 
gas sounds like an episcopal charge. 
The White Hart at Salisbury is a perfect 
hotel of this tranquil type — and let no 
one forget the eels with which the four 
rivers of the city supply its table. For 
Salisbury in one respect is like Eden: 
the Avon, Wily, Bourn, and Nadder mix 
their waters in its immediate vicinage. 

Hugh thought that it would be well 
to defer Sullivan's tale till after dinner, 
when the old man would probably be in 
better cue for telling it. So the brothers 
started to see the city. Of course they 
stood upon that lovely lawn and gazed 
upon that slender spire, the glory of 
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Wilts. Of course they entered the mar- 
vellous edifice, a columnar forest, and 
saw all the chapels, and heard all the 
legends, and finished by tipping the 
verger. To say truth, though it is a 
historic town — though it is crowded with 
memories of kings, earls, bishops — though 
Buckingham was beheaded in its market- 
place — though the creatoT of Sir Giles 
Overreach was born here, the creator of 
Sir Roger de Coverley educated here, 
the creator of Tom Jones married here, 
and to a famous Wiltshire beaaity — 
Salisbury is not a lively place. I mean, 
of course, to the passing stranger: the 
resident would doubtless find that the 
daughters of bishops and deans and 
canons have not the slightest objection 
to picnics and dances and croquet and 
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flirtation generally. But the Maul- 
evserers were not sorry when six o'clock 
brought dinner-time. 

When dinner was over, and a decan- 
ter of old port on the table, Hugh incited 
the old gentleman to begin. 

" You must pardon me," he said, "if 
I am tedious. I am very old — nearly 
eighty, I think. It is more than forty 
years since I married. I was a tutor 
then, in a school. There was a Dr. Stone, 
a very unlearned man, but very success- 
ful, who kept a large school at a tillage 
not very far from your park^gaAes. It is 
called Copse Hill. The house is pulled 
down now, and a new one built ; I saw it 
a few years ago; a Mr. Smith lives in 
the new house. But Stone, stupid man 
as he was, had & hundred boarders ; and 
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I was his classical tutor. He used to 
pretend to take some of the classes him- 
self, now and then; but he used a crib 
all the time. I'm a Trinity-College man, 
gentlemen, and I could write as good 
Greek and Latin rhymes as Maginn or 
Mahony in those days. It was that way 
I got introduced to literary work at last, 
and gave up tutorship entirely. 

" Well, I was several years at Stone's : 
he couldn't do without me. I had only 
one relation, my sister Eileen: she was 
ten yours younger than I ; but she's 
dead — the darling — long, long ago. She 
was a governess ; and in her holidays 
she used to come to Copse Hill, where 
I had rented a little cottage. But I 
fear I am tiring you, gentlemen : I must 
tell my story my own way." 
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" Go on, I beg," said Hugh ; " we are 
much interested." 

" I don't know how many years ago 
it is ; my daughter knows. I used to 
t%ke long walks in the morning. One 
day I had gone across the park, and was 
picking flowers by the river - side. A 
beautiful girl came running down the 
steep bank : it is very steep where I 
mean, and there is a waterfall. Oh, she 
was a most exquisite creature! but her 
countenance was wild and full of misery. 
I thought she meant to drown herself, 
she rushed down so fast. I was afraid 
to speak, lest she should spring into the 
stream. She stood still for a time, look- 
ing at the water ; then, as if afraid of her 
own thoughts, she ran away again. I 
went round, so as to meet her in a lane 
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into which she had run. She appeared 
perfectly distraught. She would not say 
a word, but clung to my arm, as if for 
safety. Fancying she might be pursued, 
and determined to defend her, I walked 
along the lane with her. She would not 
let go my arm — she would not answer a 
question; and after some time I resolved 
to take her to my sister. 

" It was a long time before Eileen 
could do any thing with her. I left the 
two together, and at last she told who 
she was : she was Miss Edith Mauleverer, 
gentlemen. Her father persecuted her 
so to make her marry her cousin: — your 
father — that she ran 5 away in despair. 
She implored us not to tell any one 
who she. was. She had resolved not to 
return." 
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" But what became of her?" asked 
Harry. 

" Patience, sir, patience ! it is a very 
long story. We did not know what to 
do for her. My sister's holidays had 
only just begun, but they would be over 
in a month, and where could the poor 
young thing go then? And then she 
was so likely to be found there. We 
had no servant. — only a little girl who 
came for a few hours in the morning, 
and Miss Mauleverer kept out of her 
sight. But one day I was in the garden, 
and your father came slowly by. He 
cast a stern look at the cottage, as if he 
had some suspicion. I was frightened 
for the poor girl. 

" And before long — how shall I tell 
you? — I felt that I loved her. I wor- 
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shipped her. She seemed a creature to 
be adored. Young, beautiful, an heiress 
— what business had a poor Irish tutor 
to love her? I kept out of her way; 
and then — you know how sharp-sighted 
women are — she saw what was the mat- 
ter with me. I hardly know how it hap- 
pened. It seems to me now as if I must 
have been mad to have the courage ; but 
I asked her to marry me — ay, and she 
consented. I could not believe it, that's 
the truth. She said to me, ' Charles, 
you are the truest, kindest gentleman 
I know, and I will be your wife.' Oh, 
I shall never forget the darling's 
words !" 

The old man sobbed. After a pause 
he went on. 

"We settled in London — in Bromp- 
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ton. I got plenty of work to do on 
magazines and newspapers. Eileen lived 
with us, and went out as a daily gover- 
ness. We were a very happy house- 
hold — a still happier one when Edith 
gave me a sweet little daughter. But 
my happiness was not to be perfect. 
Edith died within a week of the child's 
birth, and I was left alone. No, not 
alone. Eileen comforted me, and edu- 
cated little Edith, who was just my dear 
wife over again. But Eileen has been 
dead twenty years now — at least twenty 
years !" 

The old gentleman's reminiscences 
tried him sorely. At this point he broke 
down utterly; but Harry made him drink 
some port-wine, and he gradually re- 

vol. in. 1 1 
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covered. The brothers were perfectly 
amazed at the story they had heard. 
There was an heir then, or rather an 
heiress. They were impatient to hear 
more, but did not venture to hurry the 
old gentleman. At last he resumed. 

" It is a strange story, is it not? 
You can hardly believe it. But every 
word is true — ay, and much more that is 
still stranger, and to-morrow you shall 
see papers that prove it all. And my 
sister Eileen and my wife Edith are 
buried in the churchyard of St. Chad's, 
at Riverdale." 

"And your daughter?" questioned 
Hugh. 

"And my daughter is alive, I hope 
and believe. We shall all see her to- 
morrow; she has more to tell you. But 
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you must forgive me now, young gentle- 
men. I can't keep up late as I used to, 
years ago. I often wonder how Palmer- 
ston does it." 

They helped the old man to his room, 
and then sat down again. 

"Well," said Harry, "what do you 
think of this story?" 

44 It has likelihood. The old gentle- 
man believes it himself clearly, and 
though aged, his intellect is sound. I 
never thought that romantic young lady 
drowned herself. But how is the affair 
to be connected with the Grange?" 

44 Why, either Mrs. Herbert or — Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice must be his daughter." 

44 Well," said Hugh, "it is not Helen, 
certainly; I know where she came from — 
and besides, she's not half old enough. 
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It must be the other. However, guesses 
are useless; sufficient for the night is the 
mystery thereof. We shall know more 
to-morrow." 

" I hope the poor old gentleman will 
have a good night's rest. He is not 
fit to travel. We must take care of 
him." 

Sullivan rested well in his vast eccle- 
siastical four-post bedstead — better, in- 
deed, than his younger companions. As 
to Hugh Mauleverer, his was a night of 
those half-waking dreams whose vivid- 
ness is such that they often seem real to 
the memory. 

He fancied himself again walking, 
followed by his dogs, out of the ancient 
city of Salisbury, and traversing the old 
Wilt-way in the early morning. He 
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smelt again the fresh fragrance of the 
blossoming limes. Again he winded 
himself in climbing to the summit of Old 
Sarom's citadel. There had been rain, 
and the outline of the ancient well, sunk 
more than a thousand years ago, was 
visible at the surface, and the sultry heat 
made him wish its icy waters were acces- 
sible. Again he entered Wilton's won- 
drous church, a triumph of Italy's art, 
with lofty campanile, and circular porti- 
coes, and sculptured lions guarding its 
eastern gate — Sidney Herbert's noble 
gift to the capital of Wessex. Again he 
lunched at the Druid's Head on the 
hardest of Wiltshire cheese and cider. 
Again he lay on the soft and fragrant 
turf, in the mighty shadows of Stone- 
henge, speculating vainly concerning the 
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origin and history of that mysterious 
temple or orrery. Again he reached the 
fertile valley through which flows the 
lucid Avon, where his dogs bathed and 
drank, but where he could find no hospi- 
tality. Again he entered the quaint 
picturesque old Grange, and was plea* 
santly encountered by "young Mister 
-Harry," and saw the tables in the great 
hall loaded with flesh of ox and mighty 
•cheeses. Again the rustic beauty, shy, 
timid, diffident — " a good wench enough," 
as her grandfather said — sat near him at 
table. Again he saw her milking her 
Alderney in the early morning, a " queen 
of curds and cream." Again he slept in 
the haunted chamber on the gallery, and 
by a desperate effort saved the pretty 
sleep-walker from destruction. Again 
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he met " young Mister Harry's " funeral 
procession, and saw the desolate girl 
sobbing at his feet. And then, by 
strange witchcraft, she was metamor- 
phosed to that other Helen, Piccadilly's 
sorceress. And then he awoke unre- 
freshed. 

But old Mr. Sullivan seemed to have 
been quite revivified by his night's rest. 
Perhaps telling his tale had done him 
good; secrecy does not agree with all 
constitutions. During breakfast he said — 

"I fear my narrative was very dis- 
jointed last night. I hope you under- 
stood it." 

"Perfectly," replied Hugh. "But 
may I ask a question? Is your daughter 
married?" 

" I have told all I am permitted to 
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tell. You will not have long to wait for 
the sequel." 

A fly from the White Hart took the 
party to the Grange in about two hours 
and a half. The old place was un- 
changed. Still its great interior penta- 
gon was used as a farm-yard, and huge 
kine lazily trampled the straw, and pigs 
grunted eternally, and pigeons flashed 
and tumbled in the summer air ; multi- 
tudinous martens had built their nests 
under the eaves, and were busy hunting 
insects for their hungry young. Hugh 
quoted those lines which Shakespeare 
makes Banquo utter as he enters Mac- 
beth's doomed dwelling. 



CHAPTER X. 

0. O.'S CHAMBERS. 

" What's become of Waring ?" 

Browning. 

0. 0. was lounging over his breakfast 
in his chambers at the Albany. He 
was washing down vast slices of Melton 
beef with copious draughts from a great 
tankard of claret. He held that his 
unfailing appetite was the reason why 
he could endure more than ordinary 
men. He was fond of quoting Soranzo, 
ambassador from Venice to England in 
Mary's reign, who said the English 
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showed great courage in battle, and 
great presence of mind in danger, if 
only they had abundance to eat. 

0. O.'s rooms were full of all man- 
ner of miscellaneous articles — rugs, rifles, 
pistols, pipes, galvanic batteries, barome- 
ters, books,- bottles, foils, gloves, Indian 
clubs, half-hundred weights, a saloon 
target, 

" The cast from a fist — ' not, alas, mine, 
But my master's, the Tipton Slasher/ " 

spoke of his versatile tastes. A huge 
dog, half bloodhound, half mastiff, lay 
sleepily at his feet. An Australian crow 
pecked the dog's vast flapping ear oc- 
casionally, and now and then broke out 
into a whistle, exactly imitative of Oli- 
faunt's own. A flamingo stalked up and 
down from the inner to the outer room, 
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picking up something hard — such as a 
clasp-knife or a bullet -mould — and 
making pretence to swallow it. A bull- 
finch, whose cage-door was never shut, 
was piping away from the frame of a 
photograph of Petra. A couple of plucky- 
otter terriers fought one another for 
scraps of the cold beef. A green tree 
frog stood on the edge of the silver 
cream-jug, catching every fly that visited 
that enticing fount. Two vast aquaria 
— one of fresh and the other of sea 
water — were crowded with restless in- 
habitants. I have not enumerated half 
0. O.'s companions, but must not omit 
a magnificent parrot, fierce to every 
body but his master, and so strangely 
sensible in his remarks, that he almost 
made you believe in metempsychosis. 
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Guy Luttrel had nicknamed him Pytha- 
goras. 

0. 0. himself, in the intervals of 
breakfast, was looking over some notes 
he had made on Sylvester's proof of 
Newton's process for discovering the 
imaginary roots of an expression — "the 
beautiful child of Newton's youth," as 
the poetic Professor styled it. 

Suddenly Guy Luttrel entered. 

"Hallo, Guy!" said Pythagoras, an- 
ticipating his master. 

"Have some breakfast," said Oli- 
faunt. "I know you like claret from 
the pewter." 

" You see we are out of office," said 
Guy. "The Whigs were too much for 



us." 



" You must be glad of it," said 0. 0. 
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"I am not sorry. I am going to give 
up political life." 

"Altogether?" 

" For the present, at any rate." 

"You are wise. You are only a 
fly on the inexorable wheel, at best. 
I wish you would go with me to 
Africa." 

" It was on that subject I wanted to 
see you. When do you start?" 

" I don't know. In a week, if I could 
get an associate." 

" Well, I may be disposed to go. It 
depends on a contingency which I can- 
not now explain. A day or two will 
decide." 

"I'll wait a month for you" said 0. 
0., enthusiastically. " But of course the 
sooner the better." 
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"Well," said Luttrel, "I only wished 
to ascertain if you were serious the other 
evening. If I should go, I must leave 
the outfit to you. I don't know what 
is necessary." 

"You know as much about travel- 
ling as I do about debating," said 0. 0., 
with a laugh. "I'll undertake all that 
Where are you going now in such a 
hurry?" he asked, as Luttrel took a 
great draught of claret and prepared to 
make exit. 

"I don't know. To-day I can do 
nothing. I am thrown out of gear." 

"Then waste your tediousness on 
me. I'm going to lounge away the 
morning in the Zoological Gardens." 

0. 0. was of course F.Z.S.; and, 
when obliged to be in London, he was 
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wont to spend many hours among the 
strange creatures of Regent's Park. He 
could tame all animals, and had for some 
time petted a young lion; but as it be- 
came adolescent, it scared away both 
valets and visitors. So he reluctantly 
gave young Nero to the Zoological So- 
ciety. The two friends now drove to 
the Gardens. 

"What a shame to cage those crea- 
tures of the element !" said 0. 0., point- 
ing to an eagle of the noblest order, once 
floating high in air above the difficult 
mountain peaks, now moping in a mis- 
erable cage. " And you, Guy," he con- 
tinued, " are just like that eagle — caged 
in this wretched city instead of wander- 
ing at your own sweet will over un- 
traversed continents. You are a chained 
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eagle. But let us go and see Nero. I've 
a great mind to take him with me to 
Africa." 



CHAPTER XL 

THE GIPSY OF DARTMEET. 

" River of Dart, O river of Dart ! 
Every year thou claimest a heart." 

Hugh Mauleverer the elder leaned 
over a stone - terrace balustrade, smok- 
ing a cigar, and watching the sunset 
beyond his western woods. A vast 
canopy of dimly - purpled cloud hung 
from south-west to north-west ; but at 
intervals it was crossed by broad paths 
of burning gold, paths for the tread of 
angels, which led to the far blue zenith. 
Down in the ragged hollow of a great 
cloud - mountain sank the sun, a vast 
vol. in. 12 
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balloon of lurid fire; and the ruddy 
peaks of the vaporous Alps shrank cal- 
cined by his touch, and crumbled into 
a molten ocean of purple on the far- 
thest verge. The myriad crests of the 
wide woodland were unruffled by any 
wind ; the blue breath of a cottage 
chimney here and there rose unwaver- 
ing ; the hoarse music of the restless 
Peterel was the sole sound. So magical 
was the beauty, so intense the calm, 
that a dreamer might have imagined 
the world upon the brink of a great 
apocalypse. 

Hugh Mauleverer scarcely noticed it, 
his thoughts were elsewhere. He re- 
membered how, years ago, wandering 
over Dartmoor, he had sought the 
head - quarters of the ancient tribe of 
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gipsies which inhabits there. He re- 
membered how, leaving the Golden 
Lion at Ashburton, in the virginal 
spring morning, he had made for Dart- 
meet, the valley which those wild wan- 
derers love. He remembered finding 
their encampment betwixt a dark wood 
and a mighty granite hill, where the 
most beautiful of all English rivers 
rushes wildly between fringes of the 
rarest fern. Beautiful Dart ! how often 
have I gazed on those unfathomable 
wells where thy wild waters are hushed 
— how often listened to thy strange 
" cry," a sound unlike all other earthly 
sounds, amid the stillness of twi- 
light ! 

Hugh Mauleverer's thoughts had re- 
verted to a gipsy girl, of wild capricious 
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beauty, who dwelt among those tents at 
Dartmeet. She was of the royal Romany 
blood, this Ursula. She walked with a 
Spanish stateliness ; her dusky hands 
and ankles were exquisitely formed ; 
her wild black eyes had a haughtiness 
of glance; the voice in which she sang 
strange songs to melodies of the East 
was a maddening contralto. Not here 
shall we tell the story of Mauleverer's 
fascination, of how the wild gitana was 
tamed, of the perils which he encoun- 
tered from ihose fierce vagrants in carry- 
ing out his purpose ; of how that stern 
will and high spirit and dauntless cour- 
age of his secured his triumph. A 
princess of her tribe, Ursula became 
Mauleverer's slave. She left the wild 
life she loved — the roof sky under which 
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she was born — the restless river by which 
had been her home — and followed him 
whither he would. 

But the time of separation came. It 
matters little why. Ursula returned to 
Dartmeet — alone. Hugh Mauleverer 
went his careless way through the 
world, imperious and remorseless. But 
now, after five - and - twenty years, he 
was thinking of Dartmeet — of the. great 
granite tors and the tranquil wells of 
the river — of Ursula. What wonder, 
seeing that he had just heard of Lionel 
Adderley's death ? 

A step on the gravel path aroused 
him. He turned from dreamily gazing 
on the west, and beheld approaching an 
ancient gipsy woman, 

" Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old." 
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He knew her at once, though long years 
had passed since he had looked on Ursula's 
aged ancestress. She was known as her 
grandmother, but Mauleverer had always 
believed her to be her grandmother's 
grandmother at least. 

" Ah, Mami," he said, " whence come 
you ? What brings you here ?" 

"I come from the Moor," said the 
old woman, in a clear deliberate accent 
"You see me now, you will never see 
me again. The last link is broken. 
Tawno Lionel is dead." 

" How did you hear it?" 

" How did I hear ? And you — Ischur ! 
who stole my Ursula — have not learnt that 
the birds bring us news, that the winds 
whisper to us ! We need no written and 
sealed papers to tell of death." 
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" Yes, the poor boy is dead," said 
Mauleverer. 

"Better for him than to have nei- 
ther father nor mother — to be neither 
English nor Romany — to have no name, 
no inheritance. You are a cruel man, 
Hugh Mauleverer. Only a year ago, 
when a million fools were at the great 
horse-race, I saw Tawno Lionel in a 
handsome carriage with a handsome 
lady, and he threw me a piece of gold, 
and he poured the foaming wine into 
my broken cup. Little he dreamt it 
was his old Mami. I will keep that 
cup till I die. he would have been 
better on the free Moor, by the wild 
river that mourned for his death. The 
river told me of his death, Ischur! I 
heard the cry of Dart that night, and it 
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cried as it did once before — only once 
before. " 

" When was that, Mami?" 

"0, when was that? You ask when 
was that? When the beauty of the world 
was taken by the cruel river — almost as 
cruel as you, Hugh Mauleverer." 

"What do you mean, old woman?" 
he asked sharply. 

"I mean Ursula, Ischur," she an- 
swered, hissing at him her favourite term 
of opprobrium. "I mean my princess, 
my beauty, my darling with the diamond 
eyes. She went out night after night to 
tell her misery to the river that loved 
her, and at last Dart came down and took 
her away, and she is at rest. I came to 
tell you this ; and now I curse you, Is- 
chur ! and my curse shall cling to you. 
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May every son of the house of the Maul- 
everer die a violent death ! May you be 
the last of your race, and live long years 
of misery !" 

After hissing out her vehement exe- 
crations, the old woman was striding 
away. Hugh Mauleverer overtook her, 
put his hand on her shoulder, and said — 

"Look here, Mami. Curse as much 
as you please, but just be good enough 
to tell me how many years ago Ursula 
died." 

His coolness seemed to frighten her. 
Exhausted by her own fury, she gasped 
for breath, and it was some time before 
she could reply. At last she said — 

"Seven." 

He released her, and she was soon 
out of sight. The old gentleman leaned 
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against the parapet, leisurely lighting 
another cigar, and merely remarked to 
himself — 

" What an amiable old hag !" 



CHAPTER XII. 

EDITH MAULEVERER. 
il There is nothing certain but the unforeseen." 

In the quaint old hall of the Grange sat 
four persons — Mrs. Herbert, Sullivan, 
and the two Mauleverers. She whom we 
may still call Helen Fitzmaurice was con- 
fined to her room by illness. She would 
see her husband to-morrow. Hugh took 
the intimation with his customary cool- 
ness. 

The old journalist leaned back in his 
arm-chair, placid and venerable. His 
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part of the work was done. He had in- 
troduced Mrs. Herbert to her kinsmen as 
his daughter — the grandchild of that first 
Hugh Mauleverer who built the stately 
house in which they dwelt — and there- 
fore the rightful owner of that house, and 
of all its wide and wealthy domains. But 
there was more to be told, and it was for 
her to tell it. 

" When I was quite young," she said, 
" I grew tired of home. My father was 
away from breakfast till late at night, 
and I soon exhausted my resources. I 
could not play the piano, and draw, and 
read novels without ever getting tired. I 
wanted change. This is a natural instinct 
of girlhood, and ought not to be dis- 
couraged. But it was a very long time 
before my father would let me leave him. 
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I know now that I was a great solace to 
him amid his toil; that to see me and 
talk to me, if only for half an hour daily, 
was his best refreshment. But of this I 
at the time thought nothing. So at last 
he allowed me to take a situation as go- 
verness in the family of a clergyman. 

" This gentleman, the perpetual curate 
of Irton, was very good-tempered, but 
very ignorant. He had been educated 
at St. Bees. It seemed his destiny to 
vegetate in his perpetual curacy for ever. 
But his fortune took a turn. One morn- 
ing he and his wife were intoxicated with 
joy by a letter announcing that Mr. 
Mauleverer had bestowed on him the 
rectory of Mauleverer, worth about eight 
hundred a-year. In his delight he told 
me he would raise my salary from twenty 
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pounds to fifty, for which I believe his 
wife thoroughly scolded him afterwards. 
It seems that a few years before he had 
done your father a slight service, when 
on the Continent; and as I learnt in time, 
no Mauleverer can rest under an obliga- 
tion ; so, in return for something very 
trivial, poor Mr. Henderson was made 
happy for life. 

" When I wrote home to say we were 
all going to Mauleverer, my father tried 
to persuade me to give up my situation. 
But he would not tell me why, and I, 
being a self-willed girl, resolved to re- 
main where I was. I knew nothing then 
of my connection with your family. So 
it chanced that as I took the little Hen- 
dersons out for their walks, I sometimes 
met your father. I think he spoke to me 
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the second time he saw me. At any rate, 
within a fortnight he asked me to marry 
him. I consented." 

The two young men were struck 
silent with amazement. Mrs. Herbert 
then was the mother whom Harry had 
never seen since he lay a baby on her 
breast. She was the beautiful young 
stepmother whom Hugh had chivalrously 
worshipped, but whom, after a lapse of 
twenty years, he had failed to recognise. 
Now he recognised her, though changed 
by anxiety and matured by time. Harry 
rose from his seat, and taking his place 
on the sofa beside her, with his arm 
around her, exclaimed : 

"Well, whatever happens, I have 
found my mother." 

44 When I ran away from Mauleverer," 
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she continued, " I was maddened by indig- 
nation. For I loved your father, Harry 
— and I love him still — and I was bit- 
terly punished by his unjust and cruel 
words. But I feared him too much to 
return to him. I thought he would treat 
me with cool contempt. I went to my 
father's, and then for the first time I 
learnt that I was a Mauleverer by birth 
as well as marriage. My father was in 
the habit of asking the advice of Mr. Guy 
Luttrel on any important occasion, and 
Mr. Luttrel recommended me to go back 
to my husband, and to tell him all about 
my birth. He said that unnecessary se- 
crecy always led to disaster, and I believe 
he is right. But I had not the courage. 
Then, after some time, Mr. Luttrel asked 
me to take charge of his daughter Lily. 
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Darling child ! I love her like a daughter 
of my own." 

" Which she soon will be," said Harry, 
" for I am going to marry her." 

" I am delighted to hear it," she said. 
"You will indeed be a happy man, for 
she has the most loving heart in the 
world." 

" But," asked Hugh, " how came you 
to be so closely connected with my wife?" 

"In this way. There seems to be 
something about Mr. Luttrel which in- 
duces every body to ask his advice. 
Helen did so; and accidentally meeting, 
we made acquaintance. She then told 
me in confidence who she was, and when 
I found that she needed a companion, I 
felt it was my duty to you to do the best 
I could for her. But I have been quite 
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unable to control her. She has been try- 
ing in various ways, all carefully con- 
cealed from me, to injure you and Mr. 
Luttrel. She has employed the most 
disreputable people as her agents. She 
has been away from home for days toge- 
ther on her wild enterprises. Only for 
the last few weeks she has been calmer, 
but has failed in health, and she implored 
me to send for you with such earnestness 
that I at last gave way. She has not left 
her room, except to walk in the sunshine 
for about an hour at noon, for nearly a 
fortnight. I think she is dying." 

" Poor Nelly !" said Hugh. " It was a 
great pity she did not marry some young 
Wiltshire farmer, and settle down in her 
natural station. I believe it was the 
strange excitement of London life which 
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upset her intellect. We Mauleverers are 
terrible unlucky in marriage." 

44 1 shall change all that," said Harry, 
gaily. 44 And you, my dear mother, must 
go back with us to Mauleverer." 

44 Oh!" she said, 44 1 dare not." 

44 Not with your son to take care of 
you? Pshaw! When you are there you 
will wonder you ever left it. I intend to 
take you under my care now." 

And Harry acted with characteristic 
promptitude. He wrote a note to his 
father, briefly explaining what had hap- 
pened. He wrote another to the landlord 
of the White Hart at Salisbury, ordering 
him to find a messenger to travel as ra- 
pidly as possible by rail to Mauleverer 
with the despatch aforesaid. And he 
sent herewith the man who had driven 
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them from Salisbury, telling him to ride 
his hardest. Which rapid action his elder 
brother entirely approved. Both might 
have paused had they known what a 
few hours would bring forth. 

But what would become of human 
action if we could look into the future? 
Who would have courage to do any deed 
if he could foresee all its inevitable re- 
sults? What man would press his lips 
to those of the sweet girl he loves, while 
her bosom panted with the divine emo- 
tion, if he could know that she would 
make him the father of a murderer? 
Greater strength would be needed to en- 
dure wider knowledge — humanity could 
not be extended in one direction only. 
Well for us, reader, that we cannot see 
beyond the present. And well for him 
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who can live in the present — who can 
realise the joy of life instead of mourning 
over the unreturning past, or pining for 
the improbable future. Life's loveliest 
minutes will not linger; they depart like 
the crystal spherules which some lazy 
loiterer dips from the river in a hollow 
hand. 

Harry Mauleverer had found his 
mother. That iron in the blood which 
chiefly characterised his race had pre- 
vented his too keenly feeling the great 
misfortune of a motherless boyhood. 
None the less was he delighted at the 
unforeseen event — delighted too that his 
Lily had grown up under his mother's 
fostering care. If he for a while had lost 
that divine treasure of maternal love, the 
darling of his heart, who perhaps needed 
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it more, had been the better for that loss. 
Lily could not love him more; yet there 
was a new tie between them ; it seemed as 
if she had been guarded for him, and her 
divine sweetness developed, and her lov- 
ing nature attuned to his. So the young 
man felt that night as if he breathed the 
intoxicating air of some sacred mountain, 
hallowed by the feet of angels ; and the 
roseate atmosphere of love surrounded 
him. Hence it may be inferred that he 
was not the best company in the world 
for his brother Hugh, when his newly- 
discovered grandmother had gone to bed, 
and Edith was kneeling at her bedside, 
thanking God that her folly was forgiven, 
and that she might enjoy the love of the 
son whom she had wilfully lost. 

Nor was Hugh conversationally in- 
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clined. To him it mattered little that 
this strange discovery made Harry the 
future head of the house instead of him- 
self. His imprudent marriage had made 
him careless as to what might happen. 
He was bored, and he was used to being 
bored, so that in point of fact any thing 
that did not bore him might for that 
very reason have been a nuisance. He 
did not care to speculate as to what his 
wife might want of him, having come to 
regard Helen as a kind of psychological 
study. Every thing she did was so un- 
expected that it was vain to conjecture 
her next move. I have before now 
played chess with an elderly gentleman 
who, once great at the game, had with 
age lost all power of combination. He 
never did any thing that seemed likely 
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beforehand. Either to checkmate him or 
to force him to give checkmate seemed 
almost impossible. The proceedings of 
Helen Mauleverer were similarly disor- 
dered and dislocated. Anxious to revenge 
herself on her husband, and on Guy Lut- 
trel, whom she imagined her husband's 
adviser, she had originated such absurd 
schemes as the letters to Lady Vivian, 
the fictitious claim to the Mauleverer 
estates, the abduction of Lily. There 
was a demented ingenuity about her 
schemes. They were cunning but futile. 
It was solely to annoy her husband that 
she commenced a flirtation with Harry 
Mauleverer ; but here she burnt her fin- 
gers, for Harry's impetuous wooing was 
irresistible, and she found herself in love 
with him before she was aware. 
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And now, her physical weakness and 
mental calmness — what did they mean? 
While Hugh and Harry were smoking in 
the hall, one dreaming of Lily, the other 
indolently void of thought — while that 
foolish but loyal Edith knelt long in 
prayer, thanking her Father for the em- 
brace of that son whom she had not seen 
since his baby lips drained the sacred 
fount of motherhood — while the octo- 
genarian slept peacefully, a dreamless 
sleep, what was Helen doing? She paced 
her chamber like a restless tigress. The 
window on the balcony was wide open ; 
bright moonlight — and "the devil's in 
the moon for mischief" — flooded the bu- 
colic area of the Grange. Sometimes 
she flung herself on the bed in her wild 
passion; sometimes she went out on the 
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balcony in her fluttering night-dress, and 
seemed to ask the moon for inspiration. 
If it be true, etymology coinciding with 
philosophy, that the silver satellite of 
earth influences unsettled brains, that 
influence was at its acme with Helen 
Mauleverer. And why should not the 
moon influence other tides beyond those 
of ocean ? The world is full of mystery ; 
what wisdom is there in acknowledging 
the mysteries of physical science, yet de- 
clining to acknowledge any in science 
metaphysical ? 

Well, Harry at last, long after mid- 
night, announced his intention of going 
to bed. Hugh followed ; and they both 
found their way to their rooms, which 
were adjacent, and opened on the gallery. 
Harry was soon asleep, dreaming of that 
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" Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Queen lily and rose in one." 

Hugh was sleepless ; but had luckily 
brought with him Mr. Hannay's capital 
Characters and Criticisms. He was in a 
mood thoroughly to enjoy the epigrams 
of our best epigrammatist; such, for ex- 
ample, as 

" You answer Renan ? That is strange if true : 
Men only answer when they're spoken to, 
And Renan speaks to scholars, not to you." 

What a dry flavour there is about that 
triad — as of Sillery sec ! So he lay and 
luxuriated in the half poetic, half caustic 
effervescence of Mr. Hannay's genius. 

Edith, calmed by prayer, slept that 
happy invigorating sleep which reminds 
one always of Mr. Browning's wondrous 
lines: 
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"Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this — 
* He giveth His beloved sleep V " 

But what of Helen, who, after her 
innocent and rustic youth, after her 
brief passionate time of love, after her 
gay London career, after her wild and 
fruitless period of revenge, was now 
under the same roof with two brothers, 
both of whom she had once loved, both 
of whom she now intensely hated? How 
was her night destined to pass? 

How indeed? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LUTTREl/s RESOLVE. 

"Rats!" 

Browning. 

After all, Lord Roxham's combination 
had failed. Coming from a moderate 
Liberal, it was supported by the ultra- 
Liberals. There had been a meeting in 
committee -room No. 11, and it was ex- 
pected there would be a coalition. But 
the leader of the Ultras demanded more 
than the leader of the Liberals would 
grant ; he required seats in the Cabinet 
for himself and his jidus Achates, and to 
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be consulted about foreign policy. This 
last stipulation was utterly inadmissible; 
the Roxham Whigs had always told that 
none but gentlemen of the bluest blood 
could manage diplomacy. So there was 
a hitch; and Lord X. or Lord Y. — which 
was it? — was again sent for to Windsor. 
And Lord X. — or Lord Y. — dissolved. 

Meanwhile Guy Luttrel had accepted 
the Stewardship of the Hundred of Poyn- 
ings. 

For he had of late been reconsidering 
his political convictions. Nothing pro- 
bably is so unwise ; but there are men 
who will do it. The earlier part of 
Guy's life had been devoted to poetry 
and philosophy. He had cared nothing 
for politics or finance ; he had wandered 
and wooed, made love and made rhyme, 
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till the death of Lucy changed the cur- 
rent of his life. Then, without much 
consideration, acting upon instinct, Guy 
became a Tory. Toryism is natural to 
men of high birth, poetic tendency, 
strong individuality. Liberalism is, in 
its noblest aspect, based on sympa- 
thy with the people ; and to sympa- 
thise with the people, not being of 
them, a man must have a free and 
fluent nature. Such natures are rare. 
Most men are partisans, consciously or 
unconsciously; and it is natural for the 
man of good blood and university edu- 
cation to become a Tory partisan. Thus 
did Guy Luttrel ; and the brilliant wit 
and lively orator was welcomed as a 
most valuable supporter of the good old 
cause. 
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It would have been hard for him to 
say what had shaken his belief in the 
correctness of the position which he oc- 
cupied ; certainly not the proceedings of 
the moderate Liberals, who daily showed 
that they would adopt any policy, not 
too progressive, by which office might 
be obtained; certainly not the overflow- 
ing oratory of the ultra-Liberals, whose 
preposterous nonsense caused him to 
marvel that their next of kin did not 
issue commissions de lunatico inqui- 
rendo. But there had grown up in his 
mind, gradually and slowly, a convic- 
tion that the people of England were 
not fairly treated by any party — not even 
by that party which is always loudly ad- 
vertising its own popular sympathies; 
and he resolved to withdraw not only 
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from official life, but from Parliament 
also, until he could come forward with 
a creed in which he implicitly believed. 

But what would the Earl of River- 
dale and Lady Vivian say to all this? 
That rare old Tory statesman of count- 
less descents was not likely to tolerate 
his new-born crotchets. And as to Vi- 
vian — why all fine handsome aristocratic 
girls are Tories, and she was a states- 
woman from the cradle. So reflected 
Guy. 

He called at St. James's Square to 
see the earl and announce his intention. 
Lady Vivian had already taken Lily 
down to Riverdale Court, for in the 
sudden political crisis the season had 
collapsed. There was a postponement 
of dinners and dances in Park Lane and 
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Carlton Gardens, of afternoon parties at 
Highgate and Twickenham. Every body 
was on the wing towards county and 
borough ; attorneys and agents chuckled 
anticipatory glee ; and Lady Vivian 
thought she would freshen her roses 
and Lily Luttrel's by a flight to the 
court, where she could see that the 
Christabel Chamber was finished to her 
taste, and could show herself and her 
ponies to the frequenters of the Rope 
Walk at Riverdale. 

Lord Riverdale was lounging in his 
library when Guy arrived. On the 
whole, his lordship was rather sorry 
that he should probably have to resume 
office. Opposition suited him. His in- 
tellect was rather critical than creative. 
The defeat on Roxham's motion had 
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opened a prospect of holiday, and he 
certainly felt some disappointment that 
the holiday seemed indefinitely deferred. 

" I suppose," said Luttrel, " you were 
surprised to see that I had accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds ?" 

"No," replied the earl, "I am not 
often surprised. I expected you would 
come and tell me why you did it. Did 
you want a contested election to stimu- 
late your intellect — a sort of political 
Turkish bath?" 

" No, indeed. The fact is, I shall 
not reenter Parliament at present." 

"Tired of it, eh? Well, I'm weary 
of the whole business ; should have given 
it up long ago but for Vivian. Still, 
after all, you'll want something to do." 

" I shall study politics," said Luttrel. 
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" The truth is, that I am by no means 
certain that my present opinions — or 
rather the opinions I held a week or two 
ago — are accurate. I am losing faith in 
Toryism." 

" Morbid," said the earl, shortly. 
" You are out of health. What are you 
drinking now? You must have come 
across some bad claret. Go to the sea- 
side for a time." 

" My dear Lord Riverdale," said Guy, 
u I am perfectly well and perfectly serious. 
I know how difficult it must be for you 
to believe it. But it is the simple truth 
that my political faith is shaken — that 
I fear there is more justice in the Liberal 
than in the Tory creed — that I mean to 
retire a while from public life and endea- 
vour to think the matter out for myself. 
Am I not wise?" 
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" Upon my life I don't know," replied 
the earl. "Your mind and mine must 
be of different orders, whereas I always 
fancied there was strong similarity. 
Toryism is the only political creed for 
a gentleman, so far as I can see. As to 
altering my opinions, why I should as 
soon think of trying to change the colour 
of my eyes." 

And the earl was sincere. He re- 
garded Luttrel's proceedings as a per- 
fectly absurd and unaccountable pheno- 
menon. That a well-educated man, 
whose father was a tradesman, and who 
bore the name of Stubbs or Scroggins, 
should be a Liberal, seemed to him quite 
a matter of course. And, indeed, he 
rather resented Toryism on the part of 
people who had no good right to be 
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Tories — people without names or grand- 
fathers. But that Guy Luttrel, a man 
of birth and genius, — a man made of the 
true porcelain clay which the Stafford- 
shire potteries fail to produce, — should 
dream of being any thing but a Tory 
was to him an utter perplexity. 

"It is in vain to argue the matter, 
I know," said Guy. " But the fact is, 
I have never had time to think, and now 
I must make time. ,, 

" By Jove," said Lord Riverdale, " I 
said just now I wasn't often surprised; 
but you have done it this time. If it 
were any other man I should say you 
wanted to rat — and there are a good 
many fellows ratting just now. And 
what in the world will Vivian say? 7 

" I must go and see Lady Vivian at 
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once, if you have no objection. I am 
afraid she will be terribly amazed." 

" By Proteus," said the earl, " I 
should think she would. Why, she's a 
Tory, every inch : she'll never forgive 
you. I can't say I should like you for 
a son-in-law if you came into the house 
as a Radical. But Vivian /" 

And Lord Riverdale indulged in a 
prolonged whistle, which meant a great 
deal more than any words. 

" Go down to the Court and talk to 
her," he said, at length. " She may 
bring you to your senses." 

" Of that," replied Luttrel, " there 
is no chance. I must think out the 
subject thoroughly for myself I am 
as devoid of definite opinions as Mr. 
Grote's ideal Sokrates." 
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" It certainly is amazing," said the 
earl. " I can't realise your position. 
Nor my own either," he added, after 
a pause. " What shall we do without 
you, either in office or opposition ? 
And then I had come to regard you 
as my natural successor. Upon my 
honour, Guy, I hope you may get over 
it." 

The earl was evidently quite unable 
to conceive LuttrePs perplexity other- 
wise than as a disease, a brief madness, 
the result perhaps of indigestion. But 
when Luttrel had left, which he did in 
a few moments, Lord Eiverdale began 
to reflect on the possibility of the 
change being permanent. Now he had 
always regarded Guy's Toryism as an 
essential part of Guy himself; without 
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it, the man he knew and loved, and 
gladly accepted as a son-in-law, would 
cease to exist. He had thought with 
pleasurable pride of Guy as Vivian's 
husband — as master of Riverdale — as 
father of the future earl — as (if he 
chose) Earl of Riverdale himself. But 
to the staunch and inflexible descendant 
of a long line of Tories it seemed as if 
now there was no Guy Luttrel. It was 
very hard upon the earl. 

Guy had much to do. He reached 
the great town of Riverdale late in the 
afternoon. That excitable borough was 
already effervescent. The boy-baronet, 
Sir Arthur Willesden, had already, like 
Lars Porsena of Clusium, summoned 
his array. Roughs were numerous ; 
beer was abundant; Chief- Constable 
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Severne had got his police into first- 
rate order; and the officer in command 
of the Tenth Hussars (for Riverdale is 
a cavalry d6p6t) had received a hint 
that the Rope Walk might want clear- 
ing. The walls were covered with blue 
placards and yellow, with squibs and 
libels: Luttrel was accused of being in 
debt to his washerwoman ; Sir Arthur 
of having eloped with his aunt ; and 
one or two other candidates, actual 
or supposed, of one or two other 
crimes. 

Guy walked up from the railway- 
station, having no luggage but a cou- 
rier-bag, and made his way to Mr. 
Parker's. As he passed the office of 
the Riverdale Guardian he saw that 
the shutters were up, Sir Arthur's 
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enthusiastic followers having menaced 
the windows more than once. The 
old attorney was delighted to see 
Luttrel, but showed unsuspected power 
of elongating his face on hearing that 
he would not stand for Riverdale. 

" May I ask why, Mr. Luttrel?" he 
said. 

" It is no good my telling you, for 
you would not comprehend my reasons. 
But just let me have some paper, and 
Til write an address which may as well 
be printed at once." 

" That will never do," said Parker. 
" You must not let them know it until 
we have found another candidate; other- 
wise we shall lose the seat." 

44 I have nothing to do with that," 
replied Luttrel remorselessly. And he 
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scribbled off a brief address, thanking 
the constituency for having several 
times chosen him, and announcing his 
intention to retire from Parliament. 

If the earl was the incarnation of 
Tory faith, Parker was the incarnation 
of Tory practice. He had inherited 
Toryism along with the business of the 
Tory landlords, and would as soon have 
thought of giving up the latter as the 
former. Guy had rightly judged that 
to tell him of his possible change of 
opinion would have been simply ab- 
surd. 

" Let the address be out to-mor- 
row," he said. " Never mind Sir Ar- 
thur Willesden's getting in. My duty 
is to let the constituency know my 
resolution as soon as it is formed." 
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It was very hard upon Parker. 

After a glass of the miraculous Ma- 
deira, Guy said — 

"I am very likely going abroad. I 
don't think I ever told you that I have a 
daughter — but I have, and Harry Maul- 
everer is engaged to marry her. She is 
at Riverdale Court at present. You 
know how my property stands; I shall 
settle five hundred a year on her; let a 
power of attorney be prepared, so that 
the documents need not be sent to me if 
I am absent. It can be ready to-morrow, 
I suppose?" 

" It shall be ready," said the lawyer. 
" Shall I send it to the Court?" 

"No; I will call. And now good- 
bye; I am going to the archdeacon's." 

Guy Luttrel walked slowly down the 
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crowded Rope Walk, always full of loiter- 
ers towards evening. Knots of trades- 
men stood around the columns, talking 
their obfuscated politics. Most of them 
knew their brilliant ex-member, and 
touched their hats to him with pertina- 
cious obsequiousness. But Guy walked 
as in a dream. The whole affair seemed 
to him unreal and absurd. Just as he 
passed the Guardian office, where the 
Radical baronet's roughs mustered iq. 
force, to the dismay of its proprietor and 
editor, a half-intoxicated fellow inten- 
tionally pushed against him, abusing him 
at the same time as a "damned Tory." 
Guy caught him by the collar, and swung 
him into the channel on his back; and 
there was at once a shout from the ad- 
miring crowd of "Luttrel for ever!" 
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The Riverdale populace are great ad- 
mirers of pluck. 

At this moment came up the ubiqui- 
tous Chief Constable, who during that 
period of political excitement was a 
problem to the town. For he was never 
missing : when there was a row, however 
trifling, not only were the Myrmidons on 
the spot, but Achilles also. When did 
he eat? When did he sleep? 

" We shall have rather a troublesome 
time, this election, Mr. Luttrel," said 
Severne ; " but I think I can prevent any 
great harm being done. A few broken 
windows and broken heads will be the 
utmost." 

" There is no fear of the Truro Baby, 
I suppose," said Guy. "You put an 
end to that fellow's career, I believe." 
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"Yes/* said Severne. "I hear that 
he married the widowed landlady of a 
sporting public in St. Martin's Lane, and 
is now in the last stage of delirium 
tremens. Do you know when the nomi- 
nation will be, Mr. Luttrel?" 

44 1 have not heard," said Guy, " but 
I wish you well over it." And he 
crossed the street towards Archdeacon 
Coningsby's. 

Here I should mention that the editor 
of the Guardian (now become a penny 
daily) saw Guy Luttrel discomfit his 
assailant, and wrote a brilliant leader 
on the incident, entitled Tory Prowess. 
This and the farewell address appeared 
simultaneously. 

Guy crossed the pleasant elm-shaded 
green behind St. Chad's. The rectory, 
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of quaint Elizabethan style, red brick 
with windows set in frames of white 
marble, looked cool and peaceful in the 
twilight — too tranquil indeed for such a 
dauntless member of the Church Mili- 
tant as Coningsby. The garden was a 
square of turf as perfect in its smooth 
emerald as if it came from Maudlin, with 
patches of floral brilliance symmetrically 
arranged upon it. Luttrel entered the 
gryphon-crowned gates, and walked up 
to the wide door, which stood open in- 
vitingly; but he did not walk with that 
light springing step which previously 
characterised him. His tread was no 
longer that of a man who never doubts, 
and whom nothing dismays. 

The archdeacon had seen him cross- 
vol. in. 15 
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iug the garden, and met him at the 
door. 

" You are down early," he said. 

"Can you give me hospitality to- 
night ?" asked Luttrel. 

"With pleasure. I want to talk to 
you. Come in, and I'll order supper." 

Luckily the Hon. Miss Coningsby 
was absent, so the archdeacon and Guy 
had an uninterrupted conversation. It 
began with some of the "pestilent here- 
sies" of the day, such as English hexa- 
meters and the inaccuracy of Exodus. 
For a long time Guy sat silent, if not a 
listener, as the archdeacon discoursed 
with seraphic monotony, even as Raphael 
(in Paradise Lost) to Adam. Shake- 
speare would have told us what Eve 
thought of that long story, but Milton 
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does not. At last Guy announced his 
intention of retiring from Parliament, 
and entered at some length into his 
reasons. 

Archdeacon Coningsby was as much 
astounded as the earl and Parker had 
been — too astounded to argue, though 
the best arguer in the Church except 
Harry of Exeter. At length he said — 

44 You are a sound Churchman still, I 
hope." 

44 Yes," said Luttrel smiling. " I am 
not yet carried away by Jowett and Co- 
lenso." 

44 Then 111 forgive you. You'll be 
all right by and by. A good Churchman 
must be a Tory." 

Luttrel did not attempt to combat 
this dogmatic assertion. He proceeded 
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to tell his old friend of his possible 
travel, and of Eily's marriage, and of his 
wish that the archdeacon should officiate 
thereat. And the archdeacon, as bene- 
volent as venerable, as paternal as pug- 
nacious, was delighted with his future 
task. But he did not venture to say a 
word concerning Lady Vivian, of whose 
engagement he was not unaware. 

The astonished Churchman afterwards 
confidentially informed one of his friends 
that Guy's announcement amazed him as 
much as if there had been a second fall 
of the angels. This came round to the 
ears of Bishop Bythesea, who thereupon 
remarked — 

44 Why then we should have a second 
Satan. The odds would be too great even 
for Coningsby, brave as he is." 
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But I think the latitudinarian prelate 
would have welcomed such an event, as 
an agreeable novelty in theology. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GUY AND VIVIAN. 

" I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

Colonel Lovelace. 

Guy Luttrel rode in the early morning 
to Riverdale Court. It was a delicious 
summer-day. As he wound up the hill 
towards the lodge-gates he caught per- 
petually changeful glimpses of the great 
house between the patriarchal trees. He 
saw the Earl's Tower rising high above 
all, and imagined for himself beautiful 
Vivian in the Holy of Holies, pretending 
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to write letters, but really thinking of 
him. He remembered the life and love 
of those brown eyes, the soft flow of that 
chestnut hair, the flush of that delicious 
cheek, the red lips 

" breathed apart 
By the music of her heart" 

It was no pleasant reflection that all this 
beauty — beauty transcendent of character 
as well as form — might be lost to him by 
reason of his possible change of opinion. 
The idea of concealing his perplexities 
had never crossed his mind; he knew 
well that it was his duty as a gentleman 
— alike to his leader the earl, to his con- 
stituency, to the lady of his love — at 
once to explain his position. He was not 
the man to calculate consequences, or to' 
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be deterred from acting honourably by 
the probability of great reverses in his 
qareer of ambition and in his career of 
love. 

But hitherto Guy Luttrel had met no 
reverses. " Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess;" his success had been uninterrupted. 
This had perchance intoxicated him a 
little, this — and his high personal quali- 
ties. It had made him imperious and 
haughty. Much as his friends and de- 
pendents liked him, he was not quite so 
popular in Parliament or society. He 
was incapable of concealing his contempt 
for folly and dulness. He answered ab- 
surd questions in the House with exas- 
perating sarcasm. He cut men whom he 
despised, however great their influence, 
with relentless audacity. His invective 
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scathed, his epigram stung, his witticisms 
were remembered and resented. Possibly, 
for Luttrel's own sake, it is as well that 
his career should be checked— that his 
convictions should be shaken. 

Every thing was quiet at the Court. 
He rode round to the stables, gave his 
horse to a groom, and made his way to 
the Audience-Chamber. There he found 
Lily alone, dreaming over Mr. Locker's 
latest volume of poetry, with. Doyle's 
delightful illustrations. Just the poetry 
for a pretty girl, the depths of whose 
young heart are scarcely stirred. The 
love-breeze ripples and freshens the lucid 
pool of the maiden's life, but does not 
trouble its waters. And Mr. Locker's 
Eros is a dainty and delicate sprite, such 
as 
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" did erst assist 
At hashed Verona's moonlight tryst. 
Sweet Capnlet! thou wert not kissed 
By light winds only." 

Well, Lily, as beautiful every whit 
as the sweet Capulet, was dreamily read- 
ing. But Tiny, the boarhound, who was 
at her feet, sprang up and gave a joyous 
bark, very low in the bass, as Luttrel 
approached. And Lily too sprang up 
joyously, and greeted her father with a 
glad embrace. 

"Where is Lady Vivian?" he said, 
after a while. " I want to see her par- 
ticularly." 

" She is in her new room — the Chris- 
tabel Chamber. it is such a charming 
place ! Shall I show it you?" 

" No, I can easily find it. I shall not 
be long away." 
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He threw his courier-bag on the stone 
seat of the Audience-Chamber, and went 
in search of Vivian. At the end of a 
long corridor Mr. Tostig had ably carried 
out her poetic caprice. He had fortu- 
nately found a young painter in Kiver- 
dale, poor but a genius, who was delighted 
to embellish the walls. So, as you entered 
the corridor, on each side were painted 
scenes from the most weird of poems. 
There was the ancient castle itself, dimly 
looming under the thin gray cloud of the 
April midnight. There was the lovely 
lady, Christabel, tripping down to the 
wood to pray. There was Geraldine, 
beautiful with a strange beauty, white- 
robed, barefooted, with gems entangled 
in her hair, suddenly appearing in the 
moonlight. There was the feigned flight 
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on the white palfrey. There was Chris- 
tabel in her innocence lifting the lady- 
witch over the threshold which else she 
might not pass. There was the mastiff 
old, angrily moaning in her kennel; the 
tongue of light springing from the embers 
in the echoing hall, and making visible 
the lady's eye and the baron's shield. 

Luttrel passed onward through this 
charmed entry, on whose stained windows 
were depicted retreating glades in the far 
forest. Vivian saw him from her seat 
through the open door, and sprang to 
meet him, and half enclosed him with her 
arms — 

" That he might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her breast." 

"0 Guy, how glad I am to see you!" 
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It was very hard for Guy Luttrel. 

" And now come and see my Christa* 
bel Chamber. It is the daintiest boudoir 
in the world." 

It certainly was. The silver lamp 
swung from an angel's feet. The carv- 
ings were strange and sweet. The paint- 
ings were exquisite. One showed Geral- 
dine shuddering at the faint apparition 
of Christabers mother ; the next the 
witch drinking the wild-flower wine; 
another Christabel rising half way in her 
bed, and on her elbow watching her com- 
panion, as the cincture dropped from her 
breast, revealing to her a mysterious 
horror which the artist wisely made no 
attempt to reveal. In a fourth compart- 
ment the maiden lay in the witch's arms, 
and the painter had skilfully portrayed 
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the difference in their beauty, choosing 
the moment when the malignant spell is 
over, and with it Christabers strange 
trance, 

" and tears she sheds — 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright." 

"And now," said Vivian, playfully, 
u I can give you some 4 wild-flower wine.' 
Mr. Tostig knows a Devonshire chemist 
who recovered from some old lady on 
Dartmoor the method of making wine 
from the blossoms of heath. You must 
drink some, in honour of Christabel and 
me." 

She took from a quaint cabinet a 
crystalline decanter of curious shape, and 
two tall glasses, like great bell-flowers on 
slender stalks, their colour the faint red 
of the maiden-blush rose. The liquid 
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Fas of a light and lively red, very trans- 
lucent, full of spirit and sparkle. 

" It is a true wine," said Guy. " TVhat 
a fresh pleasant flavour!" 

"A flavour caught by the heather- 
bells from the restless winds of Dart- 
moor. And now," said Vivian, with the 
light of love in those clear brown eyes, 
"what have you got to tell me?" 

The way was open for Guy. He 
made a plunge at his story at once. 
He was eloquent as to his misgivings 
and uncertainties. He talked long and 
well, but his talk by no means pleased 
Vivian; and as it may not please any 
ladies who deign to read my story, I 
shall not reproduce it. Vivian listened 
quietly, sitting low in an easy-chair of 
purple morocco, never taking her lustrous 
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eyes from his face. At last he had ended* 
There was a pause. Then she said — 

" I have been too happy." 

And as she said it to Luttrel there 
seemed to come a cloud upon her lovely 
face, obscuring its sunshine. After a 
time she spoke again. 

"It must be all over between us, 
I fear, Guy, I thought I understood 
something of politics, but I cannot follow 
your argument, or comprehend your dif- 
ficulty. Women ought not to try to be 
politicians, after all, I suppose. You 
know that I have loved you, Guy; I 
could never love any one else; but I do 
not see how we can marry now. The 
Ashleighs have always been Tories. I 
have always felt as if people who were 
not Tories belonged to some different 
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race; have felt towards them as I read 
in some book or other a horse feels to a 
camel. And you know, Guy — it seems 
absurd — but I can't conceive of you as 
being a Liberal." 

" I can scarcely conceive of myself," 
he replied sadly. "But I am nothing 
now. I am beginning to think." 

"You will come out a Tory after 
all," exclaimed Vivian, hopefully. 

"I fear not," he said. "Somehow 
or other I cannot get rid of the notion 
that the people ought to govern them- 
selves, instead of being governed against 
their will, however ably, by either Tories 
or Whigs." 

" Oh, don't talk any more about it," 
she said excitedly. " If I must lose you, 
I don't want to know why." 

vol. m. 1 6 
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" But why should you lose me?" 

" You know it must be. You came 
here, knowing it. Oh, Guy, this is a 
very cruel thing. But you can't help it, 
my poor Guy." 

" No," he said, springing up. " We 
must part, Vivian. You are free. It 
may come right, but not yet. Forget 
me if you can — but don't forget poor 
little Lily. She will marry soon; you 
will keep her with you till then, will you 
not?" 

"But what are you going to do?" 
she asked. 

" I shall go abroad for a time. Away 
from England, I shall be able to work 
out my doubts. You will take charge 
of Lily?" 

"I will. The poor child will be 
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sorry to lose you, but then she has 
Harry to console her. But what shall 
/do?" 

Luttrel would stay no longer. He 
knew his fate, and longed to be else- 
where, trying to forget it. Descending 
with Vivian to the Audience-Chamber, 
he told Lily that he was going abroad 
for a time. He said not a word of 
Africa, so a run over to Paris might 
have been all he meant, for aught they 
knew. He was soon on horseback again, 
and they watched him riding slowly down 
the avenue. Once outside the gates, he 
put his horse into a fast trot, and reached 
Riverdale in good time to see Parker and 
catch the afternoon up-express. His resig- 
nation-address was on all the walls ; Sir 
Arthur Willesden and his committee 
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celebrated the event with much port 
wine ; and the Charing -Cross Chronicle 
of that evening had a most subtle and 
ingenious article, in which there were 
assigned for his conduct the most satis- 
factory reasons — only they did not hap* 
pen to be the right ones. 

" Papa does not look happy," whisper- 
ed Lily to Lady Vivian, as they turned 
from looking after the departing horseman. 

But Vivian said nothing. They went 
to luncheon together, and Lily thought 
her friend gayer than usual. Perhaps it 
was because she talked of Mauleverer 
and its inhabitants — a subject which the 
maiden dreaded yet liked. 
' "I am so afraid of old Mr. Maul- 
everer," said Lily. 

The words seemed ominous, for hardly 
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had they been uttered when Mr. Maul- 
everer was announced. He had driven 
over, four-in-hand, as was his wont ; he 
was as cool and strong in the wrist as 
ever; and he was overpoweringly court- 
eous to poor little Lily. 

" I wanted to see my new daughter," 
he said, kissing her fair forehead. 

And he had luncheon with them, and 
talked of Italy, and of the political crisis, 
and of matters artistic and literary, with 
that exquisite ease, that airy lightness of 
touch, so rare in these days when every 
body is scientific and serious. Hugh 
Mauleverer, like the Earl of Derby, was 
pre-scientific; but his was a more flexi- 
ble intellect than the earl's, and he would 
have been quite incapable of translating 
the Iliad into blank verse. 
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" O that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be easy reading !" 

exclaimed the greatest master of that 
enviable art. Hugh Mauleverer had the 
art of easy talking. 

So they passed a pleasant afternoon : 
and Lily looked with real admiration at 
her future father-in-law as he sprang 
lightly to the box, and gathered up the 
ribbons, and the grooms gave the horses 
their heads, and away went the gallant 
team down the long avenue at a clipping 
pace. There are not many men of the 
Mauleverer type. 

Late that evening, Vivian went alone 
to the Christabel Chamber. And she 
shattered the beautiful Bohemian glass 
which had carried to Guy Luttrel's lips 
the wild -flower wine, and locked the 
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fragments into an oaken casket, whose 
key of gold hung from a chain about 
her neck. 

And then- — I believe — she wept, 

Guy Luttrel reached London fast 
enough ; though the express, which 
stopped twice only in 107 miles, seemed 
to his eager spirit tardier than a funeral. 
He drove straight to his rooms, where 
he was received by Jack Manley. 

"Jack," he said, "I am going to 
Africa. Pack up." 

Then he drove to 0. (Vs. 

"Olifaunt, my boy," he exclaimed, 
" I'm quite ready for the gorillas. How 
soon can you start? I want to get out 
of England." 

"On Thursday," said 0. 0. This 
was Tuesday. 
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"All right," said Guy. "I shall 
bring one servant — an old, or rather 
middle-aged, salt. He can do every 
thing, and fears nothing. But you must 
look after outfit." 

"Done in ten minutes," said 0. (X 
" I am delighted you are going." And 
he commenced filling up telegrams to 
the various members of his party* 

"By the way," said Guy, "I have 
eaten nothing to-day except half an egg. 
I am atrociously hungry. Let us go to 
the Chandos." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WEDDED IN DEATH. 

" Who is that kneeling Lady fair ? 
And on his pillows that pale Knight 
Who seems of marble on a tomb ?" 

Matthew Arnold. 

Harry Mauleverer descended early in 
the morning to the pentagonal farmstead 
of the Grange. A fresh blue mist sur- 
rounded him, the presage of a day of in- 
tense heat. He had passed the charmed 
night 

" In dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day ;" 

and now, under the opening eyelids of 
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the morn, he wandered forth to pursue 
those volatile visions. His matutine ci- 
gar helped him herein. He loitered 
about the farmstead, watching its busy 
life — listening to the low of kine, and 
noting the multitudinous pigeons that 
fluttered and tumbled about the irregu- 
lar roof. Soon the radiant arrows of the 
sun-god smote the mist, and vanquished 
it, and the bright unclouded summer sky- 
stretched above him, a canopy of stain- 
less blue. By and by his mother joined 
him, timidly garrulous. It was hard for 
her to identify this Titanic young aris- 
tocrat with the chubby baby whom she 
had deserted in the cradle. And, now 
that her secret was told — now that her 
son willingly forgave her — she clung to 
him for protection, being in mortal dread 
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Of her stern and resolute husband. So 
Harry had to administer consolation and 
encouragement. 

However, people must breakfast, as 
mother and son in time remembered. 
They returned to the hall, where the 
aroma of coffee gave evidence that the 
meal awaited them. No one else had 
arrived. The old journalist was weary 
with his day's travel, doubtless ; and 
Helen professed to be a great invalid; 
but where was Hugh? 

"I'll go and wake him up," said 
Harry. " He is not generally so lazy." 

Harry proceeded to his brother's 
froom; knocked, but received no an- 
swer; found that the door was unlocked, 
and entered. Then he stopped short, 
struck with astonishment at what he saw. 
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The room was the very one in which 
Hugh Mauleverer had slept on his first 
night at the Grange. As Harry opened 
the door, the foot of the bed was to- 
wards him. It was a simple uncurtained 
French bedstead. Upon it lay his bro- 
ther, apparently fast asleep. 

There was nothing in this to amaze 
him. But, kneeling at the bedside was a 
woman in her night-dress — kneeling, as 
if in prayer — perfectly still. 

Harry stood for a moment perplexed* 
Then he spoke to his brother. There 
was no answer. The kneeling figure did 
not move. 

Harry went forward, struck by a 
sudden fear. His brother's hand lay 
white and listless on the snowy coverlet. 
He touched it. It was cold in death. 
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There is no mistaking that strange 
chilliness. 

The strong heart of the young man 
beat quickly. Suddenly he noticed close 
to the woman's hand a piece of paper and 
a gold pencil-case. The paper was a fly- 
leaf torn from the book which Hugh had 
been reading. Upon it was written — 

" Hugh and I are together at last 
" Helen Matjleverer." 

A crime had been committed- — but 
how? Harry was for a while too amazed 
to reflect. But subsequent examination 
showed that the water in the carafle, 
which stood on a small table near the 
bed, was strongly impregnated with 
strychnine. Helen had left it thus, 
doubtless ; her husband, in the thirst of 
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a summer night, had drunk a draught 
sufficient to kill him instantaneously; and 
she, having watched from the gallery till 
her strange scheme had succeeded, en- 
tered the room, knelt beside the corpse, 
and drank the poison also. Hugh and 
Helen were both cold in death; the wax- 
light on the little table had burnt down 
in its socket; there was nothing to show 
how many hours the fatal draught had 
been drunk. Nothing to show how long 
Hugh had lain as if in serene sleep, and 
Helen had knelt as if in silent prayer, 
while their spirits had flown — ah, whi- 
ther? It is vain to ask the question, 
Harry Mauleverer; vain to touch the icy 
hand of your beloved elder brother; vain 
to strive to arouse the sleeping sorceress, 
whose strange beauty once fascinated 
you: 
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" For these thou seest are unmoved — 
Cold, cold as those who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago." 

Yes, cold as Tristram of Lyoness and 
Iseult of Ireland in that chamber of a 
castle in Brittany which a great living 
poet has made immortal. 

When Harry saw all the tragedy, he 
locked the door of the room of death, 
took away the key, and descended to the 
hall. Evil tidings were written in his 
face: who can doubt it? Edith read 
them there, and exclaimed, in a hissing 
whisper — 

"What is it? Is he dead?" 
Happily, Edith Mauleverer was not 
given to fainting; she heard the sad tale 
courageously; she was sufficiently self- 
controlled to suggest certain necessary 
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steps. Into these details let me not 
enter. We know all that may be known ; 
the sad story of the Grange is ended ; and 
the Nelly Withers of old days has paid 
dearly for that perilous draught of the 
vintage of love which she drank when 
her young lips clung to Hugh Maule- 
verer's. 

Leaving his mother and grandfather 
at the Grange, Harry Mauleverer has- 
tened to Salisbury to make certain ar- 
rangements. On his way he met a 
mounted messenger with a telegram of 
four words from Mauleverer — 

" Bring your mother home." 

Disregarding this, he did his dismal 
business in the Cathedral City, and then 
hurried homewards. 

He had dire news for the head of his 
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house. He travelled without pause, 
scarcely finding time for refreshment. 
He reached Mauleverer just as his father 
dismounted from the box of his drag, 
after that visit to Riverdale Court. The 
old gentleman was in high spirits, better 
pleased with Lily Luttrel than he had 
expected, and rather curious to see the 
wife whom he had lost for twenty years, 
and who was the true heiress of the 
Mauleverers. 

" Why, Harry," he said, "back alone?" 
Harry's countenance still legibly in- 
dicated bad news, for he added — 

" What in the world is the matter?" 
So Harry told his tragic tale at 
once. 

" By heaven," said the old man, after 
a pause, " it is the gipsy's curse !" 
vol. in. 17 
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The exclamation puzzled Harry, who 
was not as well informed as we are. 

" Harry/' said his father by and by, 
" you are now the last Mauleverer. You 
are the true heir on both sides. And 
you are going to marry— and marriage 
seems always to bring a curse upon us. 
My cousin Edith, as you know, ran away 
to avoid marrying me; her daughter 
came in my wpy by a miraculous chance 
— Providence, your Calvinists would call 
it — and I married her, and you know 
what came of that too. However, thank 
God, she is found again. And here is 
my poor Hugh murdered by his wife! 
Are you not afraid to marry?" 

" No, sir, for I love Lily, and Lily 
loves me." 

" She is a dear little creature," said 
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his father. " I have just been over to 
see her. There can be no harm in those 
innocent eyes of hers. If you do not 
break the fatality, and obtain something 
very like happiness, it must be your fault, 
Harry." 

" I have no fear of fatalities," said the 
young man, boldly. "Love defies des- 
tiny." 

" Ay, Eros is stronger than the Par- 
cae," said Hugh Mauleverer. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

HONEYMOON COTTAGE. 

" The golden gates of sleep unbar 

Where Strength and Beauty, met together, 
Kindle their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather." 

Shelley. 

More than a year has passed. The " in- 
telligent reader," if that gentleman does 
me the honour to read this story, can 
easily conjecture what has happened to 
most of my characters. I follow the fate 
of two only in this chapter. 

The Mauleverers possess, on the 
western coast, a beautiful residence 
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known, humbly enough, as The Cottage. 
Though but one story high, it is a roomy 
place, covering a good deal of ground. 
The ground which it covers is any thing 
but level; it is, in fact, at the mouth of 
a narrow glen, through which descends a 
wild white mountain stream, rising m 
the free moorland. A stream full of life 
and music ; now foaming over a ledge of 
granite, and sprinkling the woods above 
it with eternal spray; now sleeping in a 
pellucid pool, a bath for Artemis and her 
nymphs, where, to quote Arthur Clough's 
hexameters, 

" You are shut in, left alone with yourself and perfec- 
tion of water, 
You are shut in, left alone with yourself and the 
goddess of bathing." 

The stream, descending by The Cot- 
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tage, finds its way to the sea in a very 
short time. For, while the windows of 
tins quiet retreat look on one side to- 
wards the glen, where the silver birch, 
"the lady of the woods," dips her pen- 
dent tresses in the restless water, those 
in front look across a slope of emerald 
lawn and a space of yellow sand to the 
illimitable sea. To the right and left, a 
mile away, great granite cliffs run far in- 
to the water, so that a divine stretch of 
beach is shut in for the delight of dwellers 
in this domain. The Cottage itself is an 
abode of luxury, not unlike Mr. Locker's 

"gay retreat 
In Air, that somewhat gusty shire, 
A cherub's model country seat, 

Could model cherub such require." 

Its wide fantastic windows open every 
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where to the ground. Its chairs and 
sofas are soft enough for any Sybarite. 
Its statuettes are of Aphrodite and Hebe, 
of Psyche and Eros, of flying maidens 
and pursuing Fauns. The pictures on 
its walls are all full of light and love ; if 
of the wide sea, a maiden and her lover 
are in that white-winged skiff; if of the 
green woodland, then knight and lady 
pass together down the dim green ave- 
nues. Every thing breathes Elysian air. 
For this is Honeymoon Cottage; and the 
fine taste and ample wealth of Hugh 
Mauleverer have combined to make it 
perfect for his son and his son's bride. 

It is a delicious September afternoon. 
If you were standing on the lawn, you 
might see below you two loitering figures. 
We know who they are. Harry Maule- 
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verer has gained his bride. His girl- 
wife trips upon the sands beside him, 
singing gay snatches of song. Some- 
times she throws a pebble into the water, 
and two huge black dogs fight for it 
amid the foam. Sometimes she looks up 
at Harry so archly that he cannot choose 
but stoop to her sweet lips. Sometimes 
her silvery laughter breaks the silence 
pleasantly. Life has begun for Lily. 

They linger there till sunset — till the 
omnipotent Painter limns another visio- 
nary landscape on the wide western sky. 
They stroll home slowly, to where wax- 
lights are already burning in a room that 
opens on the lawn, and a great artist has 
prepared for them a true honeymoon 
supper — cold game, crisp salad, bright 
red prawns, peaches and pines, crystal 
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bowls of ice, ruddy and amber wines in 
fretted flasks — 



" With jelKes soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon." 



They loiter over this pleasant meal 
till the day is dead — till the full moon 
is high and bright above the cliffs. Ah, 
that one could realise the ancient fancy, 
and write messages to distant friends 
upon that shining lunar disc ! Then 
might Guy Luttrel know his daughter's 
consummate happiness. 

A soft subdued light falls upon the 
room. Without, the moonlight throws 
distinct shadows of the trees upon the 
level lawn, and leaves a track of silver 
light upon the windless sea. Within, 
Lily's sweet breast, whiter and more 
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fragrant than spring's whitest violets, 
even though they be 

" Sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath," 

pants with supreme delight as Harry 
Mauleverer draws her to himself, and 
gathers her into his strong loving arms, 
and plays with her glossy tresses, and 
whispers in her ear — "Mine! mine al- 
ways !" 

But lo, the Naiad of the mountain- 
stream rises from the pellucid pool, and 
the spherules glitter on her ivory limbs, 
and she presses her finger to her lip. 
Wherefore my chapter ends. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

VOX IN DESERTO. 
" I heard her breathe my name." 

COLEKIDGE. 

The broad fall moon shines upon the 
thunderous cataracts of a mighty river. 
Tents are pitched on its margin, white 
in the moonlight; horses and oxen are 
tethered ; a bivouac fire is burning. A 
man stands at a tent-door and looks up- 
ward to the calm and silent sky. But 
he sees no virion in the lunar mirror. 
He strolls in melancholy mood towards 
the cataracts, to gaze upon their glory 
in the moonlight. 
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This is Guy Luttrel, though his em- 
browned skin and long patriarchal beard 
would rather astonish the London ac- 
quaintances of the Under-Secretary. He 
has explored with 0. 0., and argued 
with him; has vainly attempted to de- 
stroy gorillas and his own doubts. His 
straightforward and resolute friend, when 
in the solitude of the desert Luttrel con- 
fided to him his reason for suddenly leav- 
ing England, laughed heartily. 

"Why," said 0. 0., "what abomin- 
able nonsense! The girl loves you, and 
you love her, and yet you separate be- 
cause there is some difference in your po- 
litical opinions. It is positively childish." 

"Well," said Luttrel, "but the earl 
would not accept any but a staunch Tory 
as son-in-law." 
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"The earl!" he said, in a tone of 
supreme contempt. " As if that young 
minx could not turn him round her fin- 
ger. Upon my honour, Luttrel, I should 
have thought you had more strength of 
will." 

"What should I have done?" 

" Done — why not have given her any 
choice. A man's opinions are his own. 
Women can know nothing of politics, and 
ought not to be allowed to try. If her 
ladyship's mamma had whipped and sent 
her to bed when she first asked the dif- 
ference between a Whig and a Tory, 
you would have been saved all this 
trouble." 

Luttrel had borne his travel well; 
but Olifaunt himself had caught a kind 
of low fever, not dangerous, but inca- 
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pacitating him for exertion. So the 
tents have been pitched for some days 
by these cool cataracts, under the shade 
of great palms and acacias ; and 0. 0. 
lies patiently in bed, and makes up his 
diary in leisurely fashion; and the pho- 
tographers and botanists are busily at 
work; and Guy Luttrel strolls and shoots 
and meditates. When Olifeunt is well, 
the decision is to be made whether the 
party shall proceed farther or go home. 

Guy Luttrel sits on a hill above the 
river, and looks down upon its tormented 
waters, broken eternally against basaltic 
ledges and pinnacles. He feels that this 
plunge into the desert ocean has strength- 
ened and refreshed him. It has washed 
utterly away many of his mental cob- 
webs. It has made him feel that the 
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world has profounder ideas than Toryism 
or Whiggery. Guy Luttrel is a freer 
man for his African vagrancy. If he 
would return to London now, and re- 
enter Parliament, I am not at all certain 
how he would speak and vote. Perhaps 
he would decline Parliament altogether, 
and give us a new Childe Harold — the 
wanderings of a Tory poet in a tropical 
wilderness. Let us hope it would be 
more definite than Tancred. 

Guy Luttrel rests on the scorched 
soil, arid and adust, and listens to the 
roar of the cataracts. Ah, the Naiad 
of the brook by Honeymoon Cottage 
has sweeter music for his daughter Lily 
at this hour. He muses — and while 
musing, hears a voice. 

Not the voice of any one of his com- 
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panions, artistic or scientific or aborigi- 
nal. No — a voice of sweeter, mellower 
tone — a tender passionate luscious con- 
tralto which he knows well — Vivian's 
voice. And it says, earnestly, longingly, 
lovingly — 

"Guy! Guy!" 

Is he dreaming ? No ; wide awake 
as possible. He sees the moon wavering 
through the tremulous water-smoke of 
the wild cataracts. He sees "Jove's 
planet rising yonder, silent over Africa." 
He sees the columnar stems and feathery 
heads of the tall palm-trees. He is wide 
awake — sane enough to count the beat- 
ings of his own pulse — and again he hears 
that darling voice — 

"Guy . . . Guy!" 

And a vision of Vivian in England 
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arises before him ; and he springs from 
the hot ground; and he enters abruptly 
0. O.'s tent, where lies that imperturb- 
able gentleman (having done with his 
diary) forming the Hessian of the Hes- 
sian of a quartic — as a mild recreation. 

" Oliver, old fellow," s&ys Guy, " get 
well as fast as you can. I am going to 
England." 



THE END. 
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